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Statement of Purpose 


HE THEODOR HERZL FOUNDATION has been es- 
| tablished as an educational agency to promote 
the study and discussion of problems confront- 
ing Jews in the world today. Two overwhelming 
changes in the context of our Jewish existence—on 
the one hand, the destruction of one-third of world 
Jewry, which has erased many political and cultural 
landmarks, and on the other, the rise of the State 
of Israel, which has opened broad new horizons— 
call for a reexamination of basic concepts and the 
ways to Jewish fulfillment. Equally grave and equally 
difficult to answer in traditional terms, are the fate- 
ful questions that face a world aghast at the threat 
of its own annihilation. It is against this background 
that MipstrEaAM, A Quarterly Jewish Review, has 
been conceived. 


In sponsoring MimstrEAM, a Zionist publication, 
we are committed, above all, to free inquiry. We 
conceive Zionism as, in essence, a questioning of the 
Jewish status quo, and as a steady confrontation of 
the problems of Jewish existence. It is our hope that 
MipstrEAM will offer critical interpretation of the 
past, a searching examination of the present, and 
afford a medium for considered and independent 
opinion and for creative cultural expression. 


MipsTREAM is not an official organ, nor do the 
publishers and editors necessarily identify themselves 
with views expressed in its pages. It is, rather, our 
purpose to enable a wide range of thought to appear 
in the columns of this magazine. 


THE THEODOR HERZL 
FOUNDATION, INC. 
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from the four corners 


The Jews of Poland 
Need Not Have Died 


By REUBEN AINSZTEIN 


= years ago, in August 1943, 
the last groups of survivors of the 
Warsaw Ghetto Uprising gave up their 
fight in the ruins of the ghetto that only 
three years earlier had imprisoned half 
a million Jews. On August 16th the 
Nazis began the liquidation of the 
40,000 Jews in the Bialystok Ghetto, 
and, despite armed resistance lasting 
until August 20th, completed the oper- 
ation in nine days, thus erasing a Jew- 
ish community which in June 1941 had 


numbered some 60,000 souls. Next 
came the turn of the 16,000 Jews still 
surviving in the Vilno Ghetto, and by 
the middle of September only some 
3,000 remained of the Jewish commun- 
ity in that city, which in June 1941 had 
numbered over 80,000, Only one Jew. 
ish community of any size now re. 
mained in Poland: the Lodz Ghetto 
with its 50,000 Jews providing by their 
skilled labor immense profits to the 
SS and German industrialists. Their 
turn came a year later, when the liber- 
ating Soviet armies were less than fifty 
miles from the city, which four years 
earlier had had a Jewish population of 
some 300,000. 

Thus to all intents and purposes Pol- 
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FROM THE FOUR CORNERS 


ish Jewry, over 3,300,000-strong in Sep- 
tember 1939, ceased to exist in the Au- 
gust of fifteen years ago, 

When two years later, in 1945, Jewish 
organizations in liberated Poland began 
to register surviving Jews, they found 
only some 50,000 survivors, and even 
though there were several thousand 
more, who having outlasted the Nazis 
as ‘Ayrans,’ now chose to hide their 
Jewishness, the extermination of Polish 
Jewry was of a completeness achieved 
only in Lithuania and Latvia. For if we 
deduct the maximum figure of 400,000 
Polish Jews deported to, or refugees in, 
the Soviet Union, some 2,900,000 Jews 
fell into Nazi hands on Polish terri- 
tory, and of them considerably less than 
100,000 survived either in hiding or be- 
cause their death camps had been over- 
tun by the Soviet armies in time to 
snatch them from waiting furnaces or 
machine-gun squads. 

Need all these Polish Jews have died? 
There can be no doubt that tens of 
thousands would have escaped the tor- 
tures and ultimate murder brought by 
the German armies, if the gates of 
Palestine had not been virtually closed 
to them in the critical years of 1936-41. 
But need the extermination of Jews 
remaining in Poland have been so com- 
plete? Could not more have escaped 
Hitler’s “Final Solution” even during 
the war, when Poland became one great 
concentration camp and death factory? 
Surviving Polish Jews all over the world 
believe that but for their betrayal by 
the mass of the Polish people, in whose 
midst they had lived without a break 
for eight centuries, many more thou- 
sands would have survived and the mil- 
lions who were murdered would have 
died a less tormented and more digni- 
fied death, #4 

To most British readers the part 
played by Poles in the extermination of 
Polish Jewry may come as a shock even 
fifteen years after the tragedy of the 
Warsaw Ghetto Uprising. For even 
those amongst them familiar with pre- 
war Polish anti-Semitism assumed dur- 
ing the war that, faced by a common 


$ 


enemy, who never concealed his plans 
to treat the Poles only a little better 
than the Jews, the majority of the Pol- 
ish people forgot their Jew-hatred 
and united with their Jewish fellow- 
citizens in common resistance to the 
Nazis. The absence of reports in the 
British Press, during the war and since, 
on Polish Quislings has furthered the 
belief generally held in this country 
that unlike the Rumanians, Hungar- 
ians, Croat Ustashis and French collab- 
orators, no section of the Polish people, 
no Polish organization, no Polish po- 
litical party had a hand in the Nazis’ 
“Final Solution” of the Jewish problem. 

It is perfectly true that no Polish 
political party of any significance col- 
laborated with the Germans and that 
not a single Polish politician or states- 
man of any standing tried to become a 
Quisling. Yet, unable to collaborate with 
Nazi Germany, even against hated Bol- 
shevik Russia, the bulk of the Polish 
people found it perfectly feasible to 
sympathize and even co-operate with 
the Nazis in the extermination of their 
Jewish fellow-citizens. 

When the German armies occupied 
Poland, the Nazis found a country 
whose nominally Christian population 
was in its vast majority obsessed by 
varying degrees of Jew-hatred, and 
whose political parties, with the excep- 
tion of the Socialists and Communists, 
were committed to anti-Jewish policies 
of varying degrees of virulence and in- 
humanity, Between September 1939 
and June 1941 the Nazis secured the 
acquiescence of the mass of the Polish 
people and varying degrees of collabor- 
ation on the part of an important mi- 
nority for their policy of total spolia- 
tion, occasional massacres, dehumaniza- 
tion and decimation by hunger and 
disease applied to Polish Jews in ghet- 
toes and labor camps. So that when 
with the outbreak of the German-Soviet 
War the Nazis began the total exter- 
mination of Polish Jewry, their action 
was no longer supported, or approved 
of, solely by the purely criminal and 
obsessionally anti-Semitic elements of 
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the Polish people, but became accepted 
by even respectable politicians, who 
never publicly identified themselves 
with an anti-Semitic ideology, as a 
unique historical opportunity for rid- 
ding Poland of her “Jewish problem.” 


_ explains why so few Jews sur- 
vived in Poland in hiding and why 
there were so few cases of successful col- 
lective resistance amongst them against 
their murderers. To survive in Poland 
as an “Aryan” it was not enough for a 
Jew to pass unnoticed by the Germans: 
he also had to escape detection by the 
gimlet eyes of hostile Poles. While tens 
of thousands might have passed as 
“Aryans” in the eyes of Germans, very 
few indeed could escape recognition as 
Jews by Polish Jew-haters. The effects 
of this were incalculably tragic, be- 
cause many Poles who might have shel- 
tered or aided Jews—and there were 
many such Poles—were afraid to do so, 
for they knew that in case of discovery 
they would share the fate of the Jews 
they tried to save. Moreover, Poles try- 
ing to save Jews could not even count 
on the protection of the official under- 
ground and the Home Army against 
their numerous fellow-countrymen who 
for criminal or political reasons might 
denounce them to the Gestapo. For the 
Code of Patriotic Behavior adopted 
by the Directorate of Civil Resistance, 
although it drafted rules of patriotic 
behavior for every section of the pop- 
ulation, never explicitly stated that it 
was every Pole’s patriotic duty to help 
his Jewish fellow-citizens. 

Jews in hiding or trying to survive as 
“Aryans” furthermore had to escape de- 
tection by the Polish police. This was 
by no means a special force on the lines 
of the Darlan Milice or the Croat Us- 
tashis, but the ordinary pre-war Blue 
Police composed of ordinary pre-war 
policemen, The police was not pro- 
scribed as a collaborationist organiza- 
tion by the Home Army and the official 
Polish underground; the Code of Pa- 
triotic Behavior merely warned its 
members not to take part in mass 
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round-ups of people selected by the 
Germans for slave labor in the Reich. 
Such people, of course, were never Jews, 
It was their local knowledge and abil. 
ity to tell a Jew, even when a trained 
Gestapo agent failed to do so, that made 
the Blue Police the terror of Jews in 
hiding. It was very largely their whole. 
hearted collaboration with the Nazis 
that made it impossible for thousands 
of Jews to survive in remote rural areas, 
where German control was often only 
nominal, and where the local popula- 
tion was often willing to help their Jew- 
ish friends and neighbors. 

Armed resistance by Jews was made 
almost impossible by the policy of the 
Home Army, which was to deny Jews 
arms and to prevent all armed interven. 
tion by Poles on their behalf. Presented 
to the West by. the efficient propaganda 
machine of the London Government as 
a true national army outside the reach 
of party politics, it was far from being 
one. For although the rank and file of 
the Home Army included democratic 
and socialist elements, the command it- 
self was firmly in the hands of the pre- 
war military clique bent on proving 
the correctness of their own totalitarian 
ideas. Working in close cooperation 
with the military commanders in Brit- 
ain opposed to General Sikorski’s pol- 
icies, which were built on the premise 
that Poland could survive only as a 
democracy treating all her citizens as 
equals, they accepted the Nazis’ “Final 
Solution” as a legitimate piece of Real- 
politik. Therefore, despite repeated ap- 
peals by Socialist members of the Home 
Army and representatives of the Coun- 
cil for Aiding Jews set up by Catholic 
intellectuals, the command of the 
Home Army refused to supply arms to 
the Jewish military organizations of 
the Vilno, Bialystok and Warsaw Ghet- 
toes, refused to accept Jews in the par- 
tisan detachments of the Home Army, 
and did not allow the formation of 
purely Jewish partisan detachments in 
rural areas under its control. Thus 
thousands of young Jews, who could 

(Continued on page 101) 
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Leo Koun is Professor of International Relations at the Hebrew Uni- 
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The Arabs and the West 


By LEO KOHN 


T HAS become the common jar- 
gon of the professionals of Middle 
Eastern affairs in the West to de- 

pict the conflict between the Arab 
States and Israel as the basic, if not the 
sole cause of the hostility with which 
the Western democracies are faced in 
that crucial area. Had it not been for 
Israel’s existence, so the reasoning goes, 
the West could long have made its 
peace with the Arab nationalist move- 
ment, the great economic and strategic 
interests which it has in the Middle 
East would have been effectively safe- 
guarded and the door bolted to any po- 
litical or economic advance of Com- 
munism into the region. 

The blame for the crisis in Lebanon, 
for the catastrophe in Baghdad, for the 
threat to the monarchy in Jordan, is 
now also placed squarely on Israel’s 
shoulders. Were it not for Israel, the 
world is told by these pundits, Presi- 
dent Chamoun’s rule would not have 
been challenged in Beirut, Nuri as Said 
and Fadhil Jamali would still control 
Iraq and King Hussein would be safe in 


his palace at Amman—all this in spite 
of the fact that all of them have an un- 
blemished record of virulent anti-Israel- 
ism in word and deed, in no way in- 
ferior to that of Nasser himself. The in- 
ference drawn from this analysis is that 
if the emergence of Israel can, unfortu- 
nately, no longer be undone, it must be 
subjected to such restrictive conditions 
as would render its presence in the 
Middle East as innocuous as possible to 
the rulers of Arabistan. They are to be 
appeased, in accordance with the classic 
formula evolved during the latter phase 
of the British Mandatory era by the re- 
striction of Israel’s area and the drastic 
limitation of Jewish immigration, to 
which is now added a demand for the 
wholesale return of the Arabs who left 
the country when the armies of the 
neighboring Arab States invaded it ten 
years ago. Such a mass re-admission of 
an uprooted population, steeped for 
ten years in bitter hatred of Israel, 
might further “clip Israel’s wings” by 
imposing upon it a hostile and turbu- 
lent minority. These arguments and 
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“remedies” have for years past been ad- 
vanced in more than one Western cap- 
ital, and their reverberations have been 
heard, even though in attenuated form, 
in utterances and pronouncements from 
influential quarters, 

The aggressive policy of the Egyptian 
military dictatorship and its associates 
in other Arab countries has shattered a 
great deal of this type of thinking. Dur- 
ing the past two years, the Middle East 
has been the scene of a succession of 
disturbances which cannot by any 
stretch of the imagination be attributed 
to the Arab-Israel conflict. The acute 
tension which marked relations be- 
tween Turkey and Syria last year, the 
long-drawn-out contest between Nas- 
ser’s Egypt and the Hashemite camp 
for the control of Jordan and for Mid- 
dle Eastern hegemony, the conflict be- 
tween Egypt and Sudan, the troubles in 
the Kuweit area, the tension between 
Great Britain and Yemen, the check- 
ered course of Saudi Arabian politics 
vis-a-vis the Western powers, and, 
finally, the great Suez Canal conflict 
between Egypt and the Western world 
in which Nasser enjoyed the support of 
most Arab countries—all these and sun- 
dry minor issues reveal that the roots 
of the endemic tension between the 
Arabs and the Western world lie in a 
sphere which is in no way related to 
the Arab-Israel conflict. 

This is not to suggest that Arab hos- 
tility to Israel has no place in the over- 
all picture. It undoubtedly has, but 
closer analysis of the complex relation- 
ship between the Arabs and the West 
suggests that Israel, far from being the 
source of the trouble is, on the con- 
trary, the victim of a malaise which is 
fed by conscious and sub-conscious ten- 
sions whose roots lie deep. The recent 
rapprochement between the Arabs and 
Soviet Russia offers striking proof of 
the untenability of the anti-Israel the- 
sis of the Middle Eastern schools in the 
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West. It is common knowledge that So. 
viet Russia in 1948 eloquently support. 
ed the establishment of Israel in the 
U.N. General Assembly and was among 
the first states to accord it diplomatic 
recognition. Great Britain, on the other 
hand, vehemently opposed it and ap. 
plied all its influence in the United 
Nations and elsewhere to prevent the 
emergence of the new state, using the 
remnant of its power in Palestine to 
leave it with a heritage of chaos and 
violence. Yet, in spite of this and of 
its consistently pro-Arab policies for 
years past, England earned neither 
credit nor sympathy in the Arab camp. 
Soviet Russia, on the other hand, was 
able—long before the spectacular move 
of 1955—to pose as the champion of the 
Arabs against the West, following in 
this matter in the footsteps of the Nazis 
who, during the Munich era and in the 
early days of the war, used the same 
“anti-Capitalist” and “anti-Imperialist” 
slogans against the countries of the 
West in their over-all effort to win the 
sympathies of the Arabs in which they 
all but succeeded.* 


A™ HOSTILITY toward Israel, how- 
ever vociferous and apparently 
implacable, must be viewed against 
the wider background of Arab antago- 
nism to the Western world. It clearly 
does not spring from any real conflict 
of interests with Israel. The new state, 
with its population of approximately 
two million and covering an area of 
only 8,000 square miles, constitutes no 
danger to the Arab States surrounding 


* How deeply these pro-Nazi sympathies are 
still rooted, may be seen from the fact that 
one of the first steps of the new rulers of 
Baghdad was to re-admit Rashid El Gailam 
who engineered the anti-Western plot i 
1941 and to grant an amnesty to all who were 
implicated in that coup. The most effective 
means for foreigners to protect themselves 
against mob violence during the first days 
of the recent coup in Iraq was to paint 
swastikas on their cars. 
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THE ARABS AND THE WEST 


it, whose dominion spreads over three 
million square miles with a total popu- 
lation of some fifty million, Intoler- 
ance of minority groups in their midst 
has been a traditional feature of the 
Arab political mentality. The Kurds 
and Assyrians in Iraq, the Copts in 
Egypt, the Druzes in Syria, the various 
Christian and Jewish communities all 
over the Middle East, have long felt the 
sting of Arab intolerance and oppres- 
sion. In the case of Israel, whose new- 
comers hailed largely from the West, 
there was added the deep hostility to 
the West which has its origins in the 
conflicts of the Moslem world with the 


European States from the days of the 


Crusades to the power politics of the 
9th and 20th centuries, These en- 
counters have left deep wounds in the 
Arab mind. It was not merely the po- 
litical humiliation of military conquest 
and its aftermath, such as the occupa- 
tion of Egypt, the regime of the capitu- 
lations, the foreign public debt ad- 
ministration and all the other forms 
of Western penetration which aroused 
anger and bitterness among the Moslem 
peoples of the Middle East. There was 
the profound irritation caused by the 
domineering ways, the superior airs, 
the snobbish condescension of Western 
diplomats, officials, teachers and other 
highly-placed persons. All this has 
coalesced into a profound dislike of the 
West and all its ways. It is a tragic 
irony that the Jews, who themselves 
have suffered not a little from social 
discrimination in the countries of the 
West, should have become in Israel the 
Victims of that pent-up bitterness. 

Yet these resentments and grievances 
are not sufficient to explain the fierce 
intensity of the anti-Western complex 
which has taken possession of the Arabs 
and renders them oblivious to the very 
teal benefits they have derived from 
contact with the West. Its roots go 
much deeper than those external irri- 
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tants, The Arabs have never forgotten 
the great era of their military conquests 
and cultural achievements in past ages. 
The fantastic rise, thirteen centuries 
ago, of a small desert people to domin- 
ion over a large part of the civilized 
world is still a very present reality in 
Arab consciousness. It was a meteoric 
rise and, like other such phenomena, 
it was of short duration. After a couple 
of centuries, the great élan had dis- 
sipated and stagnation set in. The 
Arabs no longer had a share in the 
momentous developments which shaped 
the rise of modern civilization. The 
Reformation, the Renaissance, the age 
of enlightenment and humanism, the 
French Revolution, the Napoleonic 
era, the industrial revolution, the great 
social and economic conflicts of the 
19th century—all these left them un- 
touched. Most of the great text-books 
of medieval mathematics, medicine and 
astronomy had been written in Arabic 
—if not by Arabs, then by Persians, 
Jews, or others who lived and worked 
within the sphere of Arab civilization. 
By contrast, the Arabs have made no 
significant contribution to the advances 
of modern medicine, mathematics, 
physics, technology or any other branch 
of scientific research. They are acutely 
aware of this, and it is one of the 
sources of that sense of inferiority 
which vents itself in the bitter xeno- 
phobia that marks modern Arab na- 
tionalism.* It is a hostility of the self- 
hatred type. The Arabs enjoy and ap- 
preciate the material advantages which 
they have had no share in creating. 
They know that they owe even their 


*“A high Syrian government official,” writes 
Arnold Hottinger, a Swiss Arabist, in report- 
ing on a recent trip through the Middle 
East, “was able to declare in all seriousness: 
‘If the Mongols had not burned the libraries 
of Baghdad in the 13th century, we Arabs 
would possess so much knowledge, we would 
have invented the atom bomb long ago’.” 
(Swiss Review of World Affairs, May 1957, 


p. 14.) 
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political independence to the West. 
Their liberation was the result not of 
an Arab national effort, but of the 
destruction of the Ottoman Empire by 
the Anglo-French armies in the first 
World War. 


_— PSYCHOLOGICAL complex is only 
one of the many contributory causes 
of the malaise which at present domi- 
nates the Arab world. As a result of an 
unusual concatenation of circumstances, 
that world is passing through an acute 
political, social and spiritual crisis. The 
breakup of the Ottoman Empire meant 
the end of the old established and 
divinely sanctioned political authority 
in the Moslem world, The abolition of 
the Caliphate coincided with a general 
weakening of the spiritual discipline 
of Islam. Those who came to dominate 
the political scene of the Middle East 
had for the most part lost the inner 
strength and security which their fore- 
fathers had derived from their sturdy 
faith. That spiritual crisis has inevita- 
bly also affected their standards of 
judgment and code of behavior. What 
Cromer wrote fifty years ago of the 
young Egyptian who had drifted away 
from Islam may be said to apply to a 
significant section of the Arab intelli- 
gentsia of today: “Having cut himself 
loose from his creed, no barriers, save 
that of cynical self-interest, serves to 
keep him within the limits of the 
moral code.”* To this must be added 
the social upheaval resulting from the 
impact of westernization in all its forms. 
The old social order has collapsed and 
no new equilibrium has as yet emerged 
to take its place. 

It has certainly not been provided 
by the mechanical transplantation of 
the Western models of democratic gov- 
ernment. Even under settled political 
and economic conditions, parliamen- 


* “Modern Egypt,” vol. II, p. 232. 
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tary democracy is no simple mode of 
government. It requires for its effective 
working general agreement on funda- 
mentals and fair standards of popular 
education, civic maturity and economic 
stability. It demands, above all, a deep 
faith in human liberty. There is little 
of all this in the present condition of 
Arab society. “No sooner,” writes Prof, 
Majid Khadduri, “had democracy be- 
gun to operate, with its complicated 
procedural problems of electioneering 
and parliamentary debates (to say 
nothing of the endless quarrels that de- 
veloped among rival parties and politi- 
cians), than the people began to learn 
how scandalously its processes could 
be misused by unscrupulous leaders. 
. .. Further, democracy as practised in 
the West seemed to emphasize liberty, 
not equality. But to peoples who for 
centuries have been accustomed to au- 
thoritarian regimes, liberty could not 
possibly be as much appreciated as 
equality, since it permitted the enrich- 
ment of the few at the expense of the 
exploited masses.” (“Social Forces in 
the Middle East.”) Here lies the crux 
of the matter. The Islamic political 
tradition is authoritarian and equali- 
tarian rather than democratic and 
libertarian. The tensions and pressures 
of present-day Arab society have, if 
anything, intensified this basic trend. 
The scrapping of its hardly-won con- 
stitutional liberties and democratic in- 
stitutions by the Military Junta and 
the establishment of political concen- 
tration camps on approved Nazi lines 
have hardly evoked any reaction from 
the Egyptian people.* 


* An account of the horrors of these camps 
and of the terrorist methods of the 
Egyptian military dictatorship may be 
found in a letter addressed on March 1, 
1958 by Mahmoud Aboul Fath on behalf 
of the “Free Egypt Committee” in New 
York to Mr. R. S. R. Gunewardene, Chair- 
man of the United Nations Commission 
on Human Rights. 
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Tue ARABS AND THE WEST 


HE ECONOMIC feudalism of Arab so- 
| on about which so much has 
been written, is in a state of decline, 
but the decisive battle between the 
haves and the have-nots has not yet 
been joined. The central problem is 
the general and rapid increase of the 
population—the direct result of the 
introduction of Western medicine — 
without any corresponding increase in 
food production. If the much-discussed 
Aswan High Dam had been constructed 
-to give a characteristic example—it 
could not have redressed Egypt’s eco- 
nomic imbalance, for with an annual 
population increase of half a million, 
the area reclaimed after fifteen years 
of work would not have sufficed to feed 
the additional millions born in the in- 
terval. Overpopulation inevitably pro- 
duces bad sanitary and economic con- 
ditions. “Tll-health results in poor 
output; poor output in reduced earn- 
ings; and reduced earnings in malnu- 
trition—and so the vicious circle is 
completed.” Ignorance, lack of capital, 
indebtedness and a reactionary land- 
system contribute to keep productivity 
at a low level. The basic reason for the 
backwardness of peasant farming in 
the Middle East is the exaction of the 
landlords. Far too much is owned by 
too few big landowners. “In Southern 
Iraq large landowners, or sheikhs, 
possess virtually all the land, lending 
it to share-croppers through a series of 
intervening lessees. In Syria, vast tracts 
of land are owned by old families, in- 
fluential politicians, heads of tribes, or 
money-lenders. In Iraq, the cultivator 
may receive as little as one-seventh, one 
fourteenth, or one-twenty-first, of the 
harvest... . In general, the landowners 
resist, with all the resources at their 
disposal, legislation directed towards 
the limitation of their holdings.”* 


—_—_—— 


oo East Survey,” by S. A. Morrison, 
p. 79. 
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These problems are at the root of the 
economic stagnation of the Arab Mid- 
dle East, which in its turn is one of the 
mainsprings of the present acute politi- 
cal and social tensions, “All the in- 
fluences,” writes Miss Warriner, “which 
make for poverty, indebtedness, ignor- 
ance, instability, are reinforced by the 
social structure of these countries, and 
unless this is changed there can be no 
real advance. If the present system of 
land tenure continues, there can be 
little hope that foreign loans, or the 
influx of foreign money, will contribute 
to any general improvement in the 
standard of living.”* 

The effect of westernization has been 
to aggravate the cleavage between rich 
and poor. While the poor have become 
poorer, “the rich for their part are 
richer, since the introduction of West- 
ern commercial and financial technique 
has made possible the accumulation of 
fortunes on a scale impossible in the 
more rudimentary economy of earlier 
times. The gulf between the rich and 
poor, no longer bridged by a common 
pattern of life and by mutual religious 
and ethical obligations, yawns wider 
and deeper than before. The poor are 
numerous, and in many areas are actu- 
ally poorer than they were. What is 
more to the point, they are more con- 
scious of their poverty. Thanks above 
all to the cinema, but also to other 
mass media, the poor man in a Middle 
Eastern country has a fairly good, or 
at any rate a fairly detailed idea of 
what he is missing, and is more and 
more inclined to resent it. Even more 
discontented—and far more dangerous 
—is the up-and-coming young crafts- 
man or technician, the half-educated, 
half-trained, but boundlessly self-con- 
fident and ambitious artisan or me- 
chanic who is appearing in all the 


*“Land and Poverty in the Middle East,” 
p- 4. 
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centers where industrialization has be- 
gun; his grievances are naturally di- 
rected against his Western superiors, 
whose authority and salaries he resents. 
Each new center of economic develop- 
ment is thus a new focus of dislocation, 
of discontent and, therefore, of anti- 
Western feeling.”* In these circum- 
stances it is not surprising that the 
present rulers of the Arab States should 
seek to exploit the anti-Western com- 
plex of their people to take the edge 
off their internal economic conflicts 
and use the slogans of Arab national- 
ism to evade the issue of social reform. 
The doings and failures of the new 
Egyptian regime present perhaps the 
most striking—though by no means the 
only—example of these diversionary 
tactics. 


WW" IN 1952 the Egyptian mon- 
achy was swept out of existence, 


great hope was felt throughout the 


world that the arrival of the new re- 
gime might signify the beginning of 
an era of economic progress, social re- 
form and political emancipation for 
the long-suffering masses of the Egyp- 
tian people, and that this might pave 
the way for social reform throughout 
the Arab world. It did not take long 
for these hopes to be dispelled by 
events. This is not to say that some of 
those who were at the head of the Egyp- 
tian coup were not prompted by gen- 
uine reformist aspirations, The eco- 
nomic, social and health conditions in 
present-day Egypt are, indeed, such that 
no one could fail to perceive the press- 
ing need for a comprehensive recon- 
struction. It is probably no exaggera- 
tion to say that the economic future of 
Egypt with its 24 millions of inhabit- 
ants and its annual population increase 
of half a million, squeezed into an area 


*“The Middle East Reaction to Soviet Pres- 
sures,” by Bernard Lewis, in Middle East 
Journal, Spring, 1956. : 
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of 14,000 square miles along the Nile, 
presents one of the most perplexing 
problems of the world’s economy. Two. 
thirds of the population live below the 
subsistence level. The available statis. 
tical data on the incidence of malaria, 
trachoma, bilharzia, tuberculosis and 
venereal disease, on infantile mortality, 
on housing and sanitary conditions, on 
malnutrition and illiteracy, tell a har. 
rowing story. Nothing but a long-range 
development scheme, covering every 
aspect of Egyptian life, based on co- 
operation with her neighbors and sup. 
ported by technical and financial help 
from outside, could cope with this 
appalling condition. But the success of 
any scheme of reform depended es 
sentially on the readiness of the new 
regime to concentrate for a long period 
on the pursuit of that overall aim to 
the exclusion of everything else. It 
soon became clear, however, that the 
temptation to be deflected from. social 
and economic reform to the byways of 
political gain and glory was too strong 
to be resisted by the new rulers. 
They might have drawn an instruc 
tive lesson from the historic achieve: 
ment of the builder of the new Turkey. 
When Ataturk came to power, he 
found a defeated, impoverished and 
disintegrated Ottoman Empire. He 
realized that the salvation of the Turk- 
ish people could be achieved only by a 
hard and lengthy process of political 
and social reconstruction. He set about 
it with single-minded devotion. He 
made peace with Turkey’s enemies. He 
settled the age-long conflict with 
Greece, following it up with a large 
transfer of population designed to rt 
move one of the basic sources of that 
chronic tension. He established viable 
relations with the new Russia and 
renounced all claims to the non-Turk 
ish provinces of the defunct Empire. 
Having thus obtained peace and 
security, he set about the great effort of 
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building up a new Turkey in the 
limited framework of Anatolia. His 
success has been one of the outstanding 
achievements of modern statesmanship. 

The Egyptian Military Junta has 
pursued the very opposite course. In- 
stead of bending all its energies to the 
reform of Egypt, in which it might 
well have enjoyed the help and good- 
will of the outside world, it soon began 
to pick quarrels with Egypt’s neighbors 
- the Sudanese, Libyans, Tunisians, 
Israelis, Jordanians and with its Iraqi 
and Saudi-Arabian competitors for 
Middle-Eastern hegemony—finally chal- 
lenging the international maritime 
community by the high-handed seizure 
of the Suez Canal. It was the easy way. 
It brought quick glory. It made the 
fellah forget his misery, It rallied all 
the elements of Egypt’s widely diversi- 
fied society behind the military dicta- 
torship. It made the Junta the spear- 
head of Arab opposition to the West. 
Nasser became the hero not only of 
Egypt, but of the entire Arab world. 
His popularity made him the welcome 
ally of the rulers of the Kremlin. But 
while he climbed from rung to rung 
on the precarious ladder to Middle 
Eastern hegemony, his native Egypt 
sank ever deeper into poverty and debt, 
for his power politics squandered away 
those staple resources and incomes on 
which her very life depends.* 

The case of Egypt is only the most 
striking example of the unbalanced 
condition of the Middle East. In vary- 
ing degrees the same weakness prevails 
in all the other Arab States. Only in 
Iraq was a constructive effort of signifi- 
cant proportions set in motion by the 
now defunct regime through the estab- 
lishment of a “Development Board” 
Tun in fact by Western “advisers.” An 
ambitious program of flood-control, 
land reclamation, public works and 
industrial development had been 
adopted, for which the requisite 
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facilities were available on the spot, 
since Iraq possesses vast resources of 
oil, water, and fertile land. It is, more- 
over, an underpopulated country, only 
forty percent of its cultivable land 
being under the plough. Significantly, 
the scheme emphasized development 
rather than reform, technical improve- 
ment rather than social betterment. 
Though over ninety per cent of the 
population is illiterate, agricultural 
methods are primitive, and endemic 
disease is as rampant as in other parts 
of the Middle East, health, education 
and housing appeared only as minor 
items of the development scheme. No 
effort was made to reform the system 
of land tenure. As those in authority 


* Nothing perhaps is more indicative of the 
character of the Egyptian dictatorship than 
the bombastic propaganda with which it 
launched the “Liberation Province” scheme. 
An area of 600,000 feddan (2,520 sq. kilo- 
meters) was set aside for a grand project of 
land reclamation and settlement, while an- 
other 620,000 feddan were earmarked for sub- 
sequent development. For the irrigation of 
the former, a water supply of 4,000,000,000 
cubic meters would have been required. As 
this huge quantity was not available, the 
scheme was cut down from 600,000 to 34,000 
feddan. For three years a labor force of over 
5,000 workers were employed in digging 
canals, building houses, laying drainage pipes 
and providing water and electricity supplies. 
In the end not more than 10,000 feddan had 
been reclaimed, on which 3,000 farmers were 
settled. They were selected from the best hu- 
man material available. Polygamy, divorce 
and the rearing of large families were pro- 
hibited. The most up-to-date construction 
machinery and building equipment were 
used. In spite of a budgetary provision ag- 
gregating nearly £.E. 7,000,000 (the actual ex- 
penditure exceeded it by several millions) the 
scheme was a complete failure, both from the 
social and economic angle. The first crop was 
so expensive that most of it could not be 
sold. The attempt to re-educate the popula- 
tion by methods of dictatorial regimentation 
suppressed what little initiative of their 
own they possessed. In 1957, the officer in 
charge of the “Liberation Province,” a mem- 
ber of the military Junta, was dismissed for 
maladministration, after grave charges had 
been levelled against him, and the whole 
scheme was turned over to the Ministry of 
Agriculture. In July, 1958, it was revealed at 
a press conference that of the 10,000 feddan 
reclaimed only 7,500 were still under cultiva- 
tion. The current annual expenditure on the 
scheme runs to £.E. 1,000,000. Another twelve 
thousand feddan are now under reclamation. 
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leaned politically on the Western 
Powers, their reactionary policies built 
up another source of popular hostility 
to the West. 


_ COMPLEX situation described in 
the preceding pages has _ been 
further aggravated by the external pres- 
sures of the world conflict between the 
Western Powers and the communist 
World. It could hardly have occurred at 
a more fatal juncture for the Arab 
peoples, slowly groping their way 
toward political and economic emanci- 
pation. After having regarded them- 
selves for centuries as downtrodden and 
underprivileged, the Arabs suddenly 
find themselves wooed by the Great 
Powers of the world. Half a century 
ago, Western technicians invented the 
internal combustion engine. It has 
turned the vast oilfields below the soil 
of the Middle East — discovered by 
British, French, Dutch and American 
geologists — into a source of unfathom- 
able wealth. At the same time, the 
stupendous advances of technological 
warfare have given to the Middle East 
a major place in global strategy. Both 
these developments have turned the 
Arabs—who were responsible for neither 
—into a significant pawn on the chess- 
board of international politics, They 
have exploited this position for trans- 
forming the Middle East into a vast 
arsenal of both communist and western 
arms. 

The huge accumulation of instru- 
ments of warfare does not give them 
any real strength, such as they might 
have derived from a great scheme of 
economic development and social re- 
construction, but it does give them the 
illusion of strength. It greatly increases 
their power to destroy and thereby 
provides an outlet for the psychological 
pressures and nihilistic tensions pre- 
viously described. In reality, these 
arsenals only add to the general in- 
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stability and insecurity of the area, for 
under the undemocratic regimes pre. 
vailing in all the Arab countries, these 
arms inevitably become instruments in 
the hands of the ruling cliques for 
maintaining their power and repressing 


opposition, while externally they serve 


to exacerbate the struggle for hegemony 
in the Middle East. It is a tragic 
spectacle. 

Such are the elements of the social, 
political and moral crisis which at 
present engulfs the Arab world. It is 
in this turbulent atmosphere that the 
State of Israel has for the past ten 
years endeavored to build up a stable 
and progressive society. Peace is an es- 
sential pre-condition for that recon- 
struction. Israel has succeeded in creat- 
ing homes for a million newcomers 
from all parts of the globe, including 
nearly half a million driven out by 
Arab intolerance from the countries of 
the Middle East. But the cost has been 
heavy and the economy of Israel bears 
the marks of that strain. For years the 
representatives of Israel in the UN and 
elsewhere have pleaded the cause of 
peace and offered to meet the Arab 
leaders in order to negotiate a com- 
prehensive, or even a partial, settle- 
ment. The reply has invariably been 
negative. As long as the Arab leaders 
cling to the belief that their intrans- 
igence will in the end result in Israel’s 
destruction—and find support for this 
view among influential circles in the 
West—Israel, however anxious for 4 
negotiated settlement, must rely on 
its own resources and the help of 
friendly nations to maintain its exist- 
ence. A new generation may have to 
grow up before the Arab States come 
to realize that Israel is an established 
and legitimate part of the new order 
of the Middle East and that, far from 
being a hostile intruder, it may become 
a helpful factor in the general recon- 
struction. 
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Peace with Israel would, indeed, 
confer significant benefits on her neigh- 
bors. It would open up the land route 
between Egypt and the states of the 
“Fertile Crescent.” It would give pro- 
ducers in the Arab countries free access 
to the ever-expanding Israel market. 
It would render possible a comprehen- 
sive and speedy solution of the Arab 
refugee problem. The political gains 
to the Arab world as a whole would be 
even greater than these immediate 
benefits. Peace with Israel would banish 
the specter of war from the Middle 
East, and enable the Arab States to 
devote their financial resources to their 
economic and social advancement in- 
stead of wasting them on the purchase 
of vast supplies of modern armaments 
which require constant replacement. It 
would rule out the danger of external 
intervention. It would turn the large 
body of opinion throughout the world 
— Jewish and non-Jewish — which at 
present holds aloof from support of 
the aspirations of the Arabs because of 
their negative attitude toward Israel, 
into friends of their cause. Finally, it 
would help the Arab peoples to secure 
true democratic freedom, for it is the 
hostility against Israel—not infrequently 
fostered and nurtured to that end— 
which is exploited by the dictatorial 
and semi-dictatorial regimes in the 
Arab States to maintain themselves in 
power. 
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Peace and democracy are as closely 
intertwined and mutually dependent 
in the Middle East as anywhere else. 
True nationalism—the aspiration of a 
people to maintain its cultural inherit- 
ance and political independence—is not 
incompatible with either. But there 
could be no more dangerous fallacy 
than the belief that the free world 
could truly cooperate with the totali- 
tarian, and essentially adventurist 
regime which is at present riding on 
the crest of the waves of Arab na- 
tionalism. 

The Middle East, as has often been 
said, requires a “New Deal,” but such 
a fundamental reconstruction cannot 
be effected merely by blue-prints and 
subsidies furnished from abroad, ‘The 
initiative must come from within—as it 
did in the case of the new Turkey—by 
the evolution among the Arab peoples 
of a new realism and a new leadership 
in their internal and external relations. 
They must learn from their own con- 
crete achievement that they are the 
equals of any other people. In this 
spiritual effort, and not in their ma- 
terial progress only, lies the crux of the 
problem. In discovering their capacities 
and creative resources they will get rid 
of the bitterness of heart which is at 
the root of their intolereance and 
xenophobi:. That is the only way to 
true independence, security and 


prosperity. 
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The Nature of 
Arab Nationalism 


By JOEL CARMICHAEL 


HE FIREWORKS that have 

characterized the Middle East 

for the past few years, during 
the emergence of “‘Nasserism” and its 
attendant upheavals, have dazzled 
foreign observers to such an extent that 
an attempt at assessment is called for 
more than ever. 

The rise of Nasser’s movement—if it 
is a movement—culminating in the 
Iraqi insurrection, is the second major 
political convulsion in the area since 
the Second World War; it was doubt- 
less at least partly a consequence of the 
first—the creation of the independent 
State of Israel. 

Perhaps the chief oddity about these 
explosions in the Middle East was the 
length of time it took them to occur. 
Looking back we can only be amazed 
at the durability of the patchwork of 
“states” that was set up in the wake of 
the First World War; it is a common- 
place that these states were the flimsiest 
of ad hoc contrivances, designed to 
secure the tactical aims of Big Powers 
and quite unrelated either to the 
needs of their populations or to their 
degree of development. 
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That house of cards, which in spite 
of its flimsiness—or rather because of 
the world tensions elsewhere—survived 
an exceptionally turbulent forty years, 
now seems to have entered upon a 
general reshuffle. The question that 
must arise is: What will be the stabiliz- 
ing influences during the coming era? 

New personalities, new parties, and 
new movements have thrust themselves 
above the surface of political life. They 
cannot be assessed accurately without a 
view of what lies beneath. The apex 
of an iceberg is only an aspect of the 
four-fifths that lie submerged. 

The Western mass circulation press 
has been mesmerized by facile stereo- 
types labelled “Islamic renaissance,” 
“Arab nationalism,” and various other 
handy catch-alls. But many people feel 
that, however convenient, they neverthe- 
less conceal a multitude of problems. 

Three distinct, though related themes 
perplex Western observers: Islam as 4 
society, the Arabs as a people, and the 
reaction of both to the West. Interest 
in the last has recently increased im- 
measurably as a result of the energetic 
irruption of the Soviet Union into the 
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affairs of the Middle East, with all its 
portents for a new era in international 


life. 


NTIL QUITE recently Islam played 
U such a sinister role in Western 
minds that a special effort of the his- 
torical imagination is needed to per- 
ceive the basic kinship between Islam 
and the West when compared with any- 
thing outside both of them — Pagan 
Africa, say, or India. 

Because of a millenial Christian 
antipathy, a widespread feeling persists 
that Islam is in some way inherently 
different; that there is something 
special about “Moslem thought.” 

Ultimately, perhaps, this religious 
carry-over is at the root of the conven- 
tional notion that the East is somehow 
“mysterious,” reinforced, it must be 
admitted, by the attitude of so many 
liberal scholars, perforce the chief 
source of our information about exotic 
societies, who as a rule imperceptibly 
became guardians of the tradition they 
are students of and naturally regard 
this “inherent” difference as something 
precious. 

Essentially, of course, the feeling has 
its roots in the quite tangible peril 
Christendom was subjected to from the 
very first days of Islam onwards, The 
kaleidoscopic expansion of Islam blind- 
ed the eyes of generations of Christians 
to the realities of the new religion and 
confined European thought on the 
subject to more or less hysterical de- 
nunciations of Islam as a repulsive 
heresy at best or the Devil’s handiwork 
at worst. When one recalls that the 
Koran was not even translated until 
the eighteenth century, and that until 
the nineteenth century no sympathetic 
or even impartial study of Islam was 
undertaken, it is not surprising that 

the Western attitude towards Islam 
bears a heavy moit:: ze of traditional 
obtuseness. 
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Yet if one disregards this specific 
historical conditioning and contem- 
plates Islamic and Western thought in 
broad outline, their resemblances are 
arresting. Islam shares not merely the 
religious Biblical motifs-Mohammed 
never claimed it was anything else 
—but also its Greek heritage and 
scientific disciplines. After the gap of 
the Middle Ages, indeed, knowledge of 
Greek philosophy was conveyed to 
Europe via Islam and the Arabic 
language. 

The original Moslems never intro- 
duced any innovations in the way of a 
state structure, social organization or 
law: they simply permeated the already 
existing institutions of the countries 
they had conquered and expressed the 
resulting complex in Arabic, which 
thus became the lingua franca of a vast 
congeries of pre-nationalist ethnic 
groups. 

But even quite apart from these his- 
torical souvenirs it should be obvious 
that the Middle East, like under- 
privileged areas in general, has shown 
the same receptivity to all contempo- 
rary techniques as any part of Europe 
itself. 

It was not until the nineteenth 
century, in the wake of imperialism, 
that Western contact with Islam _be- 
came both more extensive and more 
intimate, and its basic similarity, as 
well as its superficial differences, be- 
came clearer. Both scholarship and 
diplomacy grew more and more in- 
terested in the institutions of con- 
temporary Islam, to say nothing of the 
still more concentrated, though mani- 
festly biased, interest of missionary 
circles which during the first third of 
the last century began establishing little 
cells of benevolence throughout Syria 
and Lebanon as an advance base for 
the penetration of the schismatic com- 
munity of Islam. It was, oddly enough, 
these missionary circles which created 
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the intellectual channels through which 
most of the guiding ideas of the West, 
at first slowly and then in a growing 
flood, made their way into the educa- 
tion of the indigenous elite. 

The effect of the West, both in ideas 
and material institutions, has been 
utterly revolutionary. Islamic societies 
were even less capable of withstanding 
the inroads of Western thought than 
they were of defending themselves 
against European Powers seeking ter- 
ritorial encroachments, either for rea- 
sons of state or the aggrandizement of 
private interests. Beginning with the 
necessity of at least trying to defend 
themselves, and thus finding themselves 
confronted in the military sphere by 
the overwhelming technological su- 
periority of the West, all Islamic com- 
munities were soon forced to accept, in 
reality if not in theory, the outlook of 
modern science and machine tech- 
nology. Involving as it did the self- 
preservation of the society, this first 
stage of adaptation was followed by 
later stages in which Western culture 
in its broadest and non-technical sense 
acquired a dazzling glamour for the 
elite and the upper classes generally, 
who were the first to feel the effects of 
European penetration. 

This wholesale conquest of the mind 
of Islam was, to be sure, swiftly counter- 
balanced by a partial movement of 
rejection, since in the nature of things 
pious Moslems were bound to be in- 
furiated at being hustled out of their 
stagnation by people whom they re- 
garded as alien overlords or idolatrous 
infidels, Even as one sector of the intel- 
lectual leadership felt pressed to the 
wall by the impact of Western ideas, 
the single most disquieting aspect of 
which was the powerful strand of 
secularization inherent in so much of 
Western thought, there also sprang up 
by way of reaction various movements 
for the “reaffirmation” of Moslem 
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values. This spiritual withdrawal natu. 
rally had the effect of reinforcing the 
most backward, xenophobic and ob 
scurantist tendencies in the pious 
Moslem elite, and may be considered a 
kind of forerunner of the much later 
movement toward political “independ. 
ence” that has made itself evident in 
all the “nationalist” and “anti-colonial- 
ist” movements that have become com- 
monplace since the First World War. 

The movement toward political in- 
dependence, however, does not imply 
a rejection of Western thought as such, 
or of the achievements of the West. On 
the contrary, all movements of political 
independence depend for their intel- 
lectual content, as well as their practical 
goals, on a wholesale importation of 
everything the West has to offer, except 
of course Western political hegemony 
itself. 

Thus the most violently xenophobic 
Moslem leaders today will not object to 
assembly-lines, oil derricks, periodicals, 
university education, or for that mat- 
ter parliaments and cabinets: the more 
the merrier. 

From a purely cultural point of view, 
the crowning irony may be that not 
only is Western thought, both technical 
and philosophical, imported en bloc, 
but that the actual self-awareness of 
the Arabic-speaking elite is itself the 
result of the painstaking labors of 
several generations of European schol- 
ars, without which Moslems in general 
would be quite incapable of giving any 
substantial reason for “pride in their 
glorious past.” 


S° MUCH for Islam’s gross reaction to 
the West. Strangely enough, how- 
ever, there is one domain, that of 
nationalism, an idea also generated by 


contact with the West, which has 
brought about a contradictory situa 
tion. Here, though both Islam in gen: 
eral and the Arabic-speaking peoples 
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in particular are compelled to cope 
with Western ways of thought by 
absorbing them, Islam acts essentially 
as a factor of confusion in the ripening 
of nationalist sentiment. 

For the Arab national movement, 
which is unthinkingly identified by 
most Western students with the na- 
tionalism familar in Western history, is 
burdened by many deep inhibitions, 
based both on the complexity of 
Arabic-speaking society at present and 
on the entanglement with the Islamic 
past of the Arabs. 

The West, having been formed by 
the French Revolution and the con- 
sequent flowering of nationalism as a 
formulated system of ideas, is baffled 
by a profound and complex ambiguity 
in its encounter with the ethnic group- 
ings of Islam. For Islam is still steeped 
in the universalism characteristic of 
medieval Christendom and, indeed, all 
world religions—it is the fundamental 
classifier. 

The West, however, which has 
learned to classify people initially by 
national allegiances, automatically pro- 
jects its own standards into other 
societies. In the case of Islam this is 
particularly misleading; since these 
communities themselves are now 
swamped by the current of Western 
ideas, they too fall in with what is 
essentially a parochial Western preju- 
dice. Thus they falsify their own past 
and appear to be saying the same up- 
to-date things about themselves as 
Westerners, when in reality they are 
saying very different things. 

The “Arabs,” as a political idea, 
simply did not exist for the West until 
a generation ago, but the West, know- 
ing of the existence of many millions 
of people who speak Arabic, and know- 
ing further that it was the Arabs under 
Mohammed who launched Islam, natu- 
tally thinks they are the same Arabs. 

The present-day Arab leaders natu- 
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rally say so too: thus a millenium of 
history is wiped out. 


HIS Is NOT mere pedantry: the 
poled past of the present-day Arab 
national movement, while it is its chief 
emotional stimulus, is also its principal 
burden. 


Perhaps the best way to illustrate 
the complexity of modern Arab na- 
tionalism is to recall that it was actually 
the Arabic-speaking Christian com- 
munities of Syria and Lebanon that 
were directly responsible for its incep- 
tion. This was quite natural: when 
Islam experienced the first major 
Western onslaughts, both material and 
intellectual, during the nineteenth 
century, it was inevitable for the out- 
posts of Christianity in the Middle 
East to be the primordial channel for 
the absorption of European ideas, in- 
cluding nationalism. This tendency 
was reinforced by the zeal of mission- 
aries from France, the United States, 
Russia, Great Britain, etc., who swarmed 
into the Middle East looking for con- 
verts amongst the Moslems. Since the 
Moslems, however, proved obdurate, 
the missionaries quickly found them- 
selves doing good works instead of 
winning converts. They established 
schools, clinics, and—of cardinal im- 
portance—a periodical press. For prose- 
lytes, on the other hand, they found 
themselves reduced to poaching on each 
other’s denominational preserves. 

For their part, the Christians of Syria 
and Lebanon developed their own 
response to the stream of nationalist 
attitudes stemming from Europe; the 
only thing they had in common with 
their Moslem neighbors was Arabic, 
and since language was also the cardi- 
nal hallmark of European nationalism, 
it was natural for them to speak of 
Arabic and the “Arab past” as con- 
stituting a common heritage for all 
“Arabs.” 
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But “Arab” in this modern sense has 
little in common with the “Arabs” who 
launched Islam. Those Arabs, having 
bequeathed to the new universal society 
of Islam their language and the basic 
elements of their religion, quickly (in 
a hundred years) withdrew to the 
Arabian desert, and in the new society 
of Islam, in which Arabic was the de- 
nationalized lingua franca, yielded to 
the great variety of other ethnic groups 
—Arameans, Persians, Egyptians, Ber- 
bers, Kurds—all submerged in Islam. 

In the wake of the Islamic expansion 
Arabic spread as a language; but the 
people who spoke it were not con- 
sidered Arabs in any sense of the word 
at all. They were first and foremost 
Moslems: an individual might define 
himself further by a reference to his 
locale, then perhaps by his relationship 
to a tribe, or town. He would also tell 
you the language he spoke, but that 
would be a matter devoid of emotional 
ethnic content. 

In the Arabic-speaking world itself 
the word “Arab” was simply used by 
city-dwellers and peasants to describe 
the nomads of the desert. Nor would a 
nomad describe himself as an “Arab” 
either: he too would be first of all a 
Moslem, then a member of a certain 
tribe or clan, then a speaker of Arabic 
(i.e., actually some dialect). 

In fact the entire concept of an 
Arab’s being an Arab, in the sense in 
which a Frenchman is a Frenchman, is 
simply absent from the intellectual 
universe of the Moslem, or was until a 
couple of generations ago. 

Thus it was ultimately European and 
American missionaries, whose influence 
converged with the desire of the old 
Christian communities of Lebanon and 
Syria to escape from their ghetto, who 
were responsible for the initial impetus 
given the Arab national movement. As 
far as the present-day Christians of the 
Middle East are concerned, it must be 
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said that their trail-blazing role has 
boomeranged: the source of energy 
drawn upon by Arab nationalism 
turned out to be Moslem sentiment 
after all, and since most speakers of 
Arabic are Moslems, the Christians 
eventually found that they had a tiger 
by the tail. Since Arabic-speaking so- 
ciety has always been and still remains 
a mosaic of sects and minorities, the 
gathering momentum of the present- 
day movement of Arab unification is 
actually felt as an acute menace by all 
the minorities in the Middle East. 


ne CONCERT of these various socio- 
religious responses in the Arabic- 
speaking Middle East has brought 
about the ferment in which it is now 
stewing. For the whirlpools generated 
by the West in the intellectual life of 
the Middle East have not been created 
in a vacuum: they have been super- 
imposed on material changes which in 
the past two generations have trans- 
formed the economy of the Middle 
East from top to bottom and thus too 
its social structure. The Middle East 
as a whole has been enveloped by a web 
of essentially Western socio-economic 
processes; its ancient more or less inert 
economy has been exploded; the tradi- 
tional class structure has been pulver- 
ized; new pursuits have restratified the 
old society and new ideas have seized 
hold of the intelligentsia. 

A basic result of this restratification, 
and politically the most decisive, is the 
creation of a new intelligentsia. The 
Middle East has begun a mass produc- 
tion of all sorts of “white-collar” intel- 
lectuals—teachers, journalists, lawyers, 
bureaucrats. It is doubtless the bloated 
size of this intellectual class that is the 
immediate cause of the feverish con- 
centration on “abstract” political ac- 
tivity characteristic of Middle Eastern 
life in our epoch. The economy of the 
Middle East, despite its radical over- 
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hauling, has not kept pace with the 
production of intellectuals. It is much 
easier to produce a talkative journalist 
than a capable engineer. At any rate it 
is easier to find him a job. 

The result of this educational lop- 
sidedness has been the creation of tens 
of thousands of articulate people for 
whom the society, despite its transfor- 
mation, cannot provide work. They 
thus find themselves thrown back on 
politics, in its most abstract form, as 
the sole vehicle of self-expression. And 
now that all the states in the Middle 
East have achieved independence in 
one form or another, they can theoretic- 
ally embark on a campaign to modern- 
ize the economy; but this, of course, is 
far more difficult than it sounds. When 
starry-eyed reformers come to power, 
as was brilliantly demonstrated by the 
Nasser military junta, they discover 
that the recasting of society is painful 
—it has limits which directly affect the 
reformers themselves. 

Since most of the new elite, with its 
disproportionate numbers, has sprung 
from the relatively small middle class, 
they tend to rediscover their own class 
roots as soon as a concrete problem is 
approached. In the case, for instance, 
of Nasser’s loudly proclaimed and — 
at first — doubtless sincerely projected 
agrarian reform of several years ago, 
everyone in Nasser’s clique (except 
Nasser himself!) turned out to belong 
to families which owned large slices of 
land. When it became a question of 
making the agrarian reform genuinely 
effective it was obvious that someone 
was going to be hurt; it proved easier 
to soft-pedal the reform altogether, that 
is, to deflect and minimize its practical 
application, than to embark on what 
would have led to the bloody expropri- 
ation of the reformers’ own class. The 
fact that they did not realize this at the 
Outset is merely a testimonial on the 
one hand to the essential preoccupa- 
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tion of the political leaders with ab- 
stract and grandiose ideas—unification, 
world issues, war with Israel, war with 
France, etc.—and on the other hand to 
their superficial, scrappy, and basically 
Levantine education. 

It may perhaps be true to say that 
nationalist movements never have a 
social program, that they are always 
empty of social content. Of course they 
are rooted in society; in some way they 
reflect it, but a nationalist program per 
se is almost by definition a method of 
by-passing social conflicts. By projecting 
the emotional fervor of its adherents 
on to a grandiose plane of all-envelop- 
ing abstraction, nationalist parties 
plaster over social tensions. 

In the case of European nationalism, 
however, this phase was relatively brief, 
lasting only a couple of generations 
after the French Revolution. By the 
end of the First World War, when 
most national movements achieved 
their various, specifically national 
goals, the stage was cleared for grap- 
pling with the basic social problems 
which had been stewing more or less 
quietly beneath the yearning for na- 
tional “unity.” 

But contemporary Arab nationalism 
is still infantile, and its hysterical in- 
capacity to link its political objectives 
to any concrete problems is especially 
striking, on the one hand because of 
the gravity of the problems, and on the 
other because of the great potentialities 
of the region as a whole. 


A MOVEMENT that evades its 
genuine problems in favor of a 
superficial sensationalism may legiti- 
mately be called demagogic, but when 
one considers not only the real prob- 
lems that confront the Middle East— 
disease, poverty, technological back- 
wardness, underpopulation and the 
usual roster of nightmares—but the per- 
spectives that are justified by the great 
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natural resources of the area, including 
the potentially fertile agricultural lands 
of Iraq, Syria, and Jordan, as well as 
two-thirds of the world’s oil reserves, 
the irrelevance of the present-day 
“Arab renaissance” leaders’ political 
obsessions can only remain a source of 
amazement. 

A great deal of play has been given 
in the popular press to the idea that 
the backwardness of the Middle East is 
due to “feudalism.” This cliché is 
based on a misunderstanding. There 
are, to be sure, feudal hangovers in 
economic and social relations, but 
feudal society was at least a society, in 
which various strata of the population 
functioned, however “feudally.” 

The depressed areas, slums, under- 
population and general functional 
atrophy of the masses of the Middle 
East are in no sense feudal: their des- 
peration is not a characteristic of a 
feudal society but precisely of the super- 
imposition of a rapacious though sterile 
capitalism on the original stagnation of 
these countries, further constricted by 
feudal land relationships. In Egypt, for 
instance, a situation in which 92 per 
cent of the people have something quite 
radically wrong with their health is 
not “feudal” or anything else: it is 
simply a monstrosity. The glittering 
crust of luxury in the Egyptian capitals 
overlays a slimy mass of putrescence. 

The oddity of the nationalist move- 
ment sweeping the Arabic speaking 
world today is not only that it is a 
belated and wretchedly inadequate 
response to the problems afflicting the 
society, but that its hollowness and 
essential irrelevance are thrown into 
high relief by the absence of any ex- 
ternal oppression that would seem to 
“justify” it psychologically. 

All the members of the Arab League 
are perfectly sovereign, that is, as 
sovereign as small states anywhere can 
be; they can make whatever decisions 
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they choose to. They are, in fact, in 
many ways in a far more commanding 
position than the big Powers, which, 
numbed by the sight of each other, 
must bestir themselves with a maxi- 
mum of caution. Small powers, shelter- 
ed by the world-wide rivalry of the 
super-states, can tumble about as ex- 
travagantly as they please. 

Nevertheless, despite the years of 
political independence, consolidated 
since the end of the last war, and 
despite the vast sums that have been 
flooding the Arabic-speaking world 
from the oil-wells around the Persian 
Gulf as well as from the United States 
Treasury, none of the Arab leaders 
has ever done anything to cope with 
the basic problems of his country. They 
have all spent most of their time in 
public denunciation of their so-called 
external enemies, principally, of course, 
Israel. 

Now, although it is generally accepted 
as somehow natural for Israel’s neigh- 
bors to be intransigent concerning its 
existence, it is equally generally for- 
gotten how grotesquely disproportion- 
ate the relationship between the two 
camps is. In order to highlight the 
imbalance between Arab propaganda 
and its main target, it is enough to 
recall that Israel occupies less than 
1/300th of Arabic-speaking territory 
(1/400th if North Africa is included), 
has some 1,800,000 inhabitants to some 
50 million in the Middle East alone, 
and has nothing but a comprehensive 
and chronic deficit to counterpose to 
the :ast Arab oil reserves. 

Ail this is simply another way of 
saying that in its inability to produce 
a program, Arab political leadership is 
doing no more than taking refuge in 
the classic solution of conjuring up 
specters of a “foreign foe.” Put in 
another way, the emotional concentra- 
tion on these hollowly abstract and 
essentially unreal formulations, which 
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have always been at the peculiarly 
petty-bourgeois core of nationalist 
movements, is particularly exacerbated 
by the other characteristic of the con- 
temporary Middle East: the above- 
mentioned overproduction of intel- 
lectuals who are the natural and in- 
deed the only possible political leaders. 

This may also explain the curiously 
intense quality, also taken for granted 
by Western observers as part of the 
“natural” order, of contemporary Arab 
xenophobia: it is doubtless another way 
in which the Arab leaders express their 
frustration at their inability to make 
their way through the social labryinth 
in order to take advantage of the im- 
mense potentialities of the Middle 
East. 


HE CONVULSIVE interlocking of these 
Dine crises of conscience is now 
ot acute urgency to the world because 
of what appears to be the very real 
danger of the Soviet Union’s bursting 
into the African continent via the 
Arabic-speaking countries. After the 
immense success of Communism in 
China, with consequences that remain 
incalculable, there is a distinct likeli- 
hood that the Kremlin will be able to 
contrive a de facto alliance at least with 
Egypt and Syria; it may even make 
broader inroads in Islam as a whole. 

This is obviously of cardinal im- 
portance, and it is regrettable that in 
the West at large the discussion of this 
possibility has been utterly warped by 
quite irrelevant academic considera- 
tions largely revolving around the “in- 
herent” irreconcilability of Islam and 
Communism. 

Though the point is obvious, it must 
be repeated: the vulnerability of Islam 
to ideas emanating from the Soviet 
sphere has nothing whatever to do with 
the “inherent” nature of Islam. Quite 
apart from the convergence of many 
features of both Islam and Communism 
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—in theory—and disregarding the fact 
that it was in “Holy Russia” that Com- 
munism first established itself, what is 
relevant in the modern context of both 
is the actual socio-economic response 
that has already been evoked by the 
insistent demands on the Middle East 
of the economics-cum-technology of the 
new age. These demands have already 
placed it in precisely the same posture 
vis-a-vis Communism as undeveloped 
countries everywhere. 

It must be recalled that from the 
point of view of the colonial or semi- 
colonial intelligentsia, what the Com- 
munist movement of today offers is es- 
sentially a creed of mere reformism 
(coupled, of course, with the far more 
important element of allegiance to a 
centrally controlled apparatus). It is a 
reflection of linguistic petrifaction to 
refer to the Communists of India and 
the Middle East as extremists, They 
present a simple program for the rem- 
edying of simple defects, which makes 
it superfluous to take any interest in 
Marxism or in any of the other theories 
that encumbered the intelligentsia in 
Europe on the eve of the Russian revo- 
lution. 

This programmatic simple-minded- 
ness of backward intelligentsias con- 
forms with the central situation con- 
fronting the Middle East in particular 
and Islam in general; as far as “doc- 
trine” is concerned the Socialist parties 
are not Socialist and the Communist 
parties are not Communist, even in the 
sense in which European Communist 
parties might be said to have a “Com- 
munist program” independently of the 
criticism that might be made of their 
“Marxism.” In the Arab states political 
parties contrive all the appropriate 
ideological variations in order to make 
their “platforms” conform with Arab 
nationalism—in itself a catch-all whose 
essence is the sort of vagueness that is 
incompatible with sharply delineated 
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programmatic goals, The words ‘“‘con- 
form with” must further be taken here 
to mean “smothered by,” since life in 
the stratosphere of Arab politics means 
little more than clashes of individuals 
and clans. In the absence of a mass base 
the rest is bound to be rhetoric. 

Vulnerability to Communism is not 
a question of intellectual conversion, 
but of institutional collaboration. 

When the Bolshevik Party success- 
fully took power in a backward peasant 
country—in the teeth of all previous 
Socialist doctrine—it was rapidly trans- 
formed from a faction of ideologues in- 
to a corps of administrators. Theory 
was made use of in accordance with the 
overriding practical interests of the 
state bureaucracy. 

It is simply silly to speak of the So- 
viet rulers of today as though they were 
scholastic fanatics. They may not, to be 
sure, be cynical opportunists either; 
like everyone else they have fixed points 
of reference for their behavior, but it is 
essentially dictated by their interpreta- 
tion of practical situations. 

Accordingly, the question of program 
no longer has an ideological content: 
in mass agitation there is no longer any 
question of allegiance to the Commu- 
nist program, as a set of doctrinal pre- 
cepts, but of allegiance to the Commu- 
nist Party, and thus to the government 
of the Soviet Union. Thus, the Krem- 
lin can make any tactical alliance it 
wishes to; i.e., all alliances are tactical. 
Consequently there is no obstacle, from 
the Kremlin’s point of view, to colla- 
borating with even the most rabidly 
chauvinistic elements in the Arabic- 
speaking world. 


ROM THE point of view of the Arab 
ace leaders, on the other 
hand, in view of the minimal reform- 
ist nature of the Communist program, 
the question is only one of expediency. 
In addition, some of the more obvious 
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characteristics of the Soviet regime are 
already completely in harmony with 
Islamic tradition, such as centraliza- 
tion, hierarchical authority, etc. In- 
deed, the basically authoritarian tradi- 
tion of Islam even creates a structural 
resemblance between Islam and Soviet- 
style Communism that facilitates their 
collaboration. Moreover, the three 
mainstays of Islam—army, bureaucracy, 
and clergy—obviously give the Kremlin 
and its agencies what may be called a 
functional Trojan Horse already plant- 
ed well inside the heart of Islam. Only 
the clergy would remain to be got 
around: in the case of Islam, a minor 
difficulty, not because of its lack of 
fervor—quite the contrary—but because 
as an organization it is far more tenu- 
ous than was, for instance, the Russian 
Orthodox Church. 

For that matter there are even ideo- 
logical—or at least institutional—ele- 
ments in the intellectual wilderness of 
the Arab nationalist movement that 
make, as it were, a natural springboard 
for the joining of forces between the 
Arab political leadership and _ the 
Kremlin. Though there is nothing 
tangible in the torrent of banal reaf- 
firmations that constitutes Arab nation- 
alist “thought,” on the level of what may 
be taken for practicality there is one 
thing all nationalist ideologues agree 
on—their devotion to the concept of 
state economic control. 

There is no need to look for Social- 
ist theory in this simplistic formula, ac 
tually a sort of talisman which in the 
minds of the so-called theoreticians of 
the movement remains splendidly un- 
developed, even after the complex, 
grueling experience of the Soviet 
Union. It is adequately explained by 
what the present leaders actually con- 
sider the attractions of Communism as 
they understand it. Remote from the 
climate of European thought and the 
ramified tradition that gave birth to 
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the Socialist and Communist move- 
ments, the new Arab leadership very 
sensibly sees in Soviet practice a sim- 
ple method of  self-aggrandizement 
propped up on techniques of mass per- 
suasion. They see in it, in short, a pro- 
cedure for confiscating property, organ- 
izing economic controls and propa- 
ganda, and establishing the fusion of 
party and state in a flexible apparatus. 

Since the administrations of all the 
Arabic-speaking countries are already 
centralized, the only thing that needs 
to be done is to organize the milking 
of the populations in accordance with 
bureaucratic procedures, and justify it 
by the fanfare of nationalism. 

Since all this takes place in an at- 
mosphere where society in general has 
been profoundly impressed by the im- 
mense success of the Soviet regime in 
“overtaking and outstripping” the West 
(sacrifices, blunders, and tragedies of 
the past naturally all being forgotten) 
the prerequisites for any working al- 
liance with the Kremlin are made that 
much easier. 


W° MAY BE living at the end of 
only the first stage of the politi- 
cal reshuffle mentioned above, With 
new regimes in Egypt, Syria, and Iraq, 
and with vast stakes in the form of the 
Arabian oil reserves within their reach, 
there is clearly no reason to expect 
tranquility. 

Forecasts are risky, perhaps impru- 
dent, but general tendencies can doubt- 
less be discerned. 

In the Middle East a “small” war is 
only conceivable against Israel: for that 
matter all public statements by all 
Arab leaders, which have been uni- 
formly and violently hostile to Israel, 
show no signs of abating. 

But since for the coming generation 
it is unlikely that any Arab state or 
combination of states will risk a major 
encounter with the Israeli army, the 
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new regimes will be led to direct their 
energies inward—toward their own peo- 
ple. 

The utter paucity of real content in 
the present programs of any of the 
Arab leaders, with the possible excep- 
tion of Iraq, makes it very doubtful 
that any genuine effort will be made to 
cope with the immemorial ills of the 
Middle East. 

The exceptional status of Iraq is due 
to the presence of a huge amount of oil, 
of which a substantial percentage of the 
revenues has been channelled into a 
Massive system of capital investment 
which, in spite of the corruption and 
inefficiency endemic in the country, will 
eventually, doubtless, begin to make it- 
self felt. 

The Nasser regime, on the other 
hand, is confronted by a serious prob- 
lem. Since it is incapable of striking at 
the putrid foundations of Egyptian so- 
ciety—and for that matter has even 
abandoned its early attempts in favor 
of grandiose political combinations on 
a world scale—it is bound to feel that 
its only attainable goal is the internal 
conquest of the neighboring Arab 
states. 

The seductiveness of such a program 
is obvious. Arabian oil would enable 
the Nasser regime to form a quite large 
state with a viable economic base, giv- 
ing the regime a long breathing-spell. 

Nor is this attractive objective utop- 
ian: the state structures standing in its 
way are puny in the extreme, with no 
mass population. What has become 
known as the Nasser mystique has at- 
tracted Fifth Columnists everywhere. 
The goal of this internal “unification” 
can thus be attained by means of bu- 
reaucratic intrigues—just the method 
that would seem applicable and attrac- 
tive to a junta of adventurers, however 
idealistic, with no social program. 

Thus there is no reason to doubt that 
Nasser, having contrived a formal 
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(though surely not organic) union be- 
tween Egypt and Syria, will go on to 
attempt the realization of the aims set 
forth in his book, The Philosophy of 
the Revolution, namely, to effect the 
unification of the “Arabs” as a prelim- 
inary to the unification, first of the 
African continent, then of the 350-400 
million Moslems of the world. 

This scheme, while grandiose to the 
point of megalomania, is actually the 
only goal Nasser can visualize; it is the 
only goal that will not involve him in 
war with Israel or a collision with the 
Big Powers. 

This is doubtless the only immediate 
danger in the Middle East: severely 
constricted by Israel’s military verve 
and by the massive immobility of the 
Russian-American contest, the Nasser 
regime is bound to harbor designs 
against the oil which is the only thing 
that can make the construction of a 
“big” state possible. 

A “big” state will seem attractive to 
the Nasser regime precisely because it 
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cannot cope with a small state; it will 
be easier for the Egyptian leaders to 
intrigue their way into the seizure of 
the vast Arabian oil-fields than to raise 
the standard of living of the Egyptian 
peasants by one per cent. 

There is, to be sure, an incalculable 
gap between the cup and the lip: other 
Middle Eastern leaders are also devot- 
ing most of their time to intrigues and 
combinations. 

But while the lines of stress can per- 
haps be assessed with some show of 
plausibility in the interregnum we are 
probably living in, specific events in 
the future are more elusive. It must be 
kept in mind that the activities of small 
states everywhere are subordinated to 
the tug of war between the Big Powers. 
Despite the relative abandon small 
states can display underneath the um- 
brella of this worldwide contest, there 
are definite limits they cannot cross. 

In our generation this form of equiii- 
brium, however unstable, may be the 
most we can hope for. 
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A Season of Change 


By WALLACE MARKFIELD 


OTHING came easy to Monroe Krim. Where others could 
hide and dissemble, he was poor at pretense; whatever ran 
in his mind was disclosed on his heavy, rosy face, with its 

soft and overfull lips, its astonishingly large brown eyes that seemed 
open to all findings. Where others had passed their C.P.A. exams with 
ease, he had needed two tries. Where others, earning less, had long 
since moved into neat little apartments, he lived yet in his mother’s 
house—and took terrible teasing for this from his friend Portnoy. 
Where others would take weeks and weeks off from their jobs and come 
and go as they pleased, he had a Jules Bagavin to contend with. A boss of 
the old school, who seldom praised or permitted argument, who did not 
believe in vacations—though he handed out heavy bonuses at the end 
of every summer—and grew vile and vicious if you were away too long 
from your desk. 

Blinking and blinking, his head lowered now like one who fights 
heavy winds, Krim passed his eyes along the plaques and scrolls and 
medallions that cluttered the walls of Bagavin’s office. For the old man 
was a community leader, proud to see his name on every committee, on 
every letterhead. Bagavin said, “First shut the door. Then we'll dis- 
cuss.”” And as he rose to obey, Krim thought, what do I need this for? 
Since when is America no longer good enough for me? And Portnoy, 
who is Portnoy, that he should take me over and make me go against 
my nature? Still he replied, easily enough, “Frankly, I see very, very 
little to discuss. I made the deposit, it’s done, I’ll go through with it.” 

Then Bagavin reared up and came around from his desk. He planted 
a hand on Krim’s lapel and shook him like a child. The veins stood out 
crazily in his thick neck and the coarse freckles reddened on his fore- 
head. “You'll think you’ll go to Europe and you'll find greatness and 
beauty, a regular wonder-world. Well, mister, I'll tell you something. 
It stinks, it positively smells bad, it’s lousy and cheap.” He laughed 
harshly. ‘“They’re such a bargain, the Europeans. Oh, sure. Who are 
the fortune-hunters, the biggest thieves on earth, the lowest of the low? 
What’s more, don’t you know they despise you, they hate your guts? 
That to them you're only a boob, a money-spender?” 

Though Krim had sworn to ignore the old man’s messy howling, 
to accept his rebukes and meet him without anger, he began to tremble 
and taste the terrible taste of gall rising in his throat. Yet he made a 
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strong effort to control himself and said, stolidly, ‘‘All the same, it’s an 
experience. What’s a thief to one can very well seem like a saint to the 
next person.” 

Bagavin stepped back and made a vague pushing gesture. “Aagh, you 
know a lot. You're so smart, I bet it’ll be three years yet before you 
turn in a decent audit.” 

“Why do you say such a thing?” Krim said bitterly. ‘““When you don’t 
even mean it.” 

“All right,” Bagavin soothed, “you should know by now my bark is 
better than the next one’s blessing. But I’m just trying to protect you 
from yourself. Because if you think you'll get my say-so for a six-week 
vacation, why you're off in the head, boy.” 

“Dock me then. Keep the four weeks pay. Who’s stopping you?” His 
voice was rising. 

“No more! That’s all!’ And Bagavin suddenly sauntered to his desk, 
sat down and made an elaborate show of breaking a cigar out of its 
wrapper. 

“Why, goddam you!” Krim cried out in a flash of hatred. “You think 
you can just walk over people? That they'll take it and take it from 
you indefinitely?” 

“Go ahead, advertise to the whole office,’ Bagavin said, shrugging 
his shoulders and looking away disdainfully. 

Krim tightened his fists and walked forward menacingly. “They 
know what you are. They all know.” 

“Ooh, he’s going to beat me up. Look, look!’”’ Bagavin twisted out 
of his chair in mock alarm and laid hold of a heavy glass ashtray. “Well, 
you try it. Raise a hand and we'll see who knows how to spill more 
blood.” He hefted the ashtray and beckoned with it. “Come mister, 
hit, hit!’’ Ruddy, short in the neck, his hair black yet and strong as 
wire, he looked like one newly risen from the massage table, capable of 
tossing medicine balls or trading blows. 

Krim felt powerless to move, as though the old man were pressing 
on every part of him, numbing him with his weight, shutting off blood 
and breath. “You promised me, you gave me the go-ahead months ago,” 
he said, voice thickened by weariness and self-disgust. “It’s coming to 
me, it’s more than coming to me. Why, a year wouldn’t make up the 
nights and the holidays and the Saturdays I put in.” 

Bagavin would not answer. 

“A person has to make a change,” Krim insisted. “I don’t care what 
it is, but you can’t keep going on in the same way.” 

“Go, stay, it’s all the same to me,” Bagavin said. He meant to sound 
casual, but he was breathing through his mouth and his feet were 
rapping back and forth under the desk. ‘‘Enjoy yourself, have the best 
of times, come back in good health. Only expect nothing. No considera- 
tion from me, no guarantee you have a job when you come back. I 
mean it. You're a big boy, you'll go ahead doing what you want to do, 
why, then, you'll pay for it. Have I made it clear?” 

‘Ah, look, for the love of Mike. They go across by the millions . . - 
every summer. Because you don’t believe in vacations . . . a craziness 
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,..amania....” Krim could put forth no more effort, he was spent, 
bushed. 

“Say, mister.” Bagavin was holding the cigar vertically between two 
fingers and blowing gently at the ash, taking joy in its perfection. “You 
have lots of time on your hands? No work to do? Because if not—” 

“T should know better. I should realize with whom—no, with what 
I’m dealing. The whole trade, one and all, has your number.” 

“Out, out! Come on, go already, you nut, you horse’s behind!” 

“That’s all?’ Krim labored for words, then hunching his head for- 
ward and grinding his teeth, striving not to show his alarm, said, ‘Well, 
thank you. You make it a genuine pleasure to talk with you.”’ And he 
stalked out on trembling legs, glaring his hatred at Ellie, Bagavin’s 
secretary, who had clearly been listening, taking in everything from 
the corridor. “Did I brighten your day?” he said scornfully, for he had 
long despised her habit of mixing in and making trouble. “Eh? I'll bet 
you can’t wait to run in and steam him up some more... .” He hur- 
ried off, not bothering to reply when she called after him something 
about big shots and howling like a wolf. His heart was working with 
fearful pressure, his eyes swam, he had the sense that his face was flam- 
ing and swelling. He went into the lavatory, hunted up the remnants 
of a newspaper and took refuge in one of the booths. But he could not 
concentrate, not even on Winchell. After a while he emerged, washed 
around, putting his head into the basin, letting the water splash over 
the coarse curls of his hair and down his neck. With the edge of a 
matchbook he worked over his nails, then went outside. 


O” THE wAy to his desk he met Nagel, a distant relative to the old 
man who handled printing houses and restaurants, small accounts 
mostly. His huge, bald face glowed with good will, with the powerful 
yearning to accommodate and give no trouble—a work horse, capable 
of crazy hours, withstanding outrageous pressures. Now he waggled a 
finger at Krim, as if to say, you’ve fouled up, you’ve mishandled and 
done yourself harm. Though there was little between them—the 
chiselling of cigarettes, once in a while a dirty joke—Krim stopped him. 
This was a human being at least, not like some in the office, with their 
small ways, their pettiness. Besides, he reflected, when it came to deal- 
ing with people there was plenty he could learn from Nagel. “So,” he 
said, “how does it strike you? My business, my . . . my little altercation 
with the old man. Because I can see already it’s no news to you.” 

“He let a few words drop.” 

“Isn’t he something?” Krim moved a little and sighed. “‘T’ll tell you 
the honest truth, he’s more than I can take.” 

“That’s foolish. He says a hard thing and you say a harder thing— 
you should know better.” And Nagel gave Krim a short, impatient look, 
putting him on notice that he was not to be involved, that he would 
take no sides. But Krim persisted. 

“That’s fine,” he said, excitedly. ‘““That’s easy for you to say. But I 
left a deposit, I have to pick up the tickets today. My God! What am I 
supposed to do?” 
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Nagel shifted and swayed and worked his lips. “I don’t know what 
to tell you. Who can advise another person . . .?” 

“Ah, come on, Alex. I want your opinion, I’d like to hear what you 
have to say.” He broke off and touched him on the shoulder. “Only 
not here, not by this Grand Central. We'll go to my office, we'll sit 
down, we’ll be comfortable.” And though Nagel was clearly reluctant, 
Krim pulled him along the corridor, saying wildly: “Everything today 
... pick up my ticket . . . start shopping . . . you’d be surprised at the 
million-and-one things you need . . . socks, I thought I had socks enough 
for the rest of my life.’ At his desk he fumbled through the drawers. 
“How about a little coffee? I think I have some instant, it’ll only take 
a second.” 

“Nah.” Nagel seemed to disapprove of Krim’s sloppiness, looking 
with silent repugnance at the untidy mess of papers and folders, the 
overflowing ashtrays. 

Krim leaned dangerously back in the swivel-chair, his hands crossed 
over his chest, pretending to be preoccupied with the pale spokes of sun 
that speared the dust eddying below the skylight. “You see,” he began, 
“I thought maybe you’d understand what the old man is up to. He says 
if I want to go, then go and goodbye job. Now, am I supposed to op- 
erate on the premise, on the assumption that he’s simply shooting off 
with his big mouth? Or does he mean business?” 

“He has his ways. He can curse you and shame you before people- 
and the next minute he’s rubbing the back of your neck, he’s giving 
you theater tickets.” 

Krim grasped at this. “Is that to say I shouldn’t take him seriously?” 

“I didn’t say that.” Nagel’s expression was earnest, even-minded. 
“For instance, you remember little Harry the Tie Man? He used to 
come once a week with a suitcase. .. .” 

“The refugee? Sure. He had a terrific line, stuff you don’t see every- 
where. And reasonable.” 

“That's right. I used to buy from him, the old man used to buy from 
him—why, the whole office and the whole building were his customers. 
Anyway, it seems last Christmas the old man decides, for a change, he'll 
give away ties to a bunch of clients. He wanted a dollar off on each box, 
and there was no budging him. Finally, he says something, Harry—I 
don’t remember exactly—to the effect that the old man has no human 
feeling; I think he even called him a ‘murderer.’ The next thing you 
know, the old man is grabbing him by the back and pushing him to the 
elevator—literally pushing, like a cop with a nightstick—and he yells 
‘Friend, I guarantee you'll never make another sale here!’ ”’ 

“Absolutely fantastic,” Krim muttered, blinking and blinking vio- 
lently. 

“Oh wait, wait!” There was a faint triumph in Nagel’s glance now 
and perhaps—though Krim was far from certain—a trace of spite. “He 
sends Ellie downstairs. He has her write down every name in the build- 
ing directory. And before the day is over he’s dictated forty, fifty letters 
warning To Whom It May Concern that Harry can’t be trusted, how 
he steals change, stamps, coat-hangers.” 
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A hard stroke of fear tore at Krim. He wondered whether Nagel 
wished him well, whether he was not somehow false or two-faced. Yet 
he had passed on such a story, left himself plenty vulnerable if it ever 
came to tale-bearing. ‘““Then the long and short of it is,” he said with 
surprising coolness, “that if I go he’s liable to make all kinds of trouble. 
At the very least, he’d give me a miserable time when I got back. Eh?” 

“I would say so. Yes.”” And Nagel got to his feet. 

“Of course, even as you say, he can start out to kill and end with a 
kiss. That’s the problem. You never really know where you are with 
him.” 

Nagel turned around at the door. “I'll tell you how I see it. Always 
expect the very worst of human beings and I guarantee you'll seldom 
be disappointed.” He smiled, shrewd and patronizing, then waved 
jauntily and hurried out. 

“Cold fish! . . . Gloomy Gus! . . . calamity howler!” Krim said to 
himself. As if it would have cost him something to encourage, to reas- 
sure, to pooh-pooh the whole thing! Though Nagel had his own 
troubles—a wife with a terrible kidney condition, a kid who couldn't 
walk yet at twenty-two months. Taste another’s heart and die from 
the poison. 

The jangle of the phone shattered his thoughts, brought fearful pre- 
monitions. He let it ring while he lighted a cigarette and popped a 
Lifesaver into his mouth. 

“Krim here,” he said, assuming his deep, mild business voice. 

“What happened?” So his mother chose to announce herself. He 
could sense tears and disaster in her tones. This was all he needed now. 

“Must I call you sharp, on the nose, every morning? You know, this 
is a business office. You’re not always lord and master of your own 
time.” 

“As long as nothing is wrong.” And a portentous, cunning pause. 
“It's getting so hot. This will be one of those miserable summers, You 
ought to get yourself a pair of new swim-trunks. Today. Before you 
turn around it'll be time to start going to the beach.” 

Krim fiddled with the desk lamp. His hands were shaking. “What 
for?” he asked. “I mean, it seems silly. I’m better off buying it there 
...on the other side. One item less to pack.” 

“Oh, oh, oh, I see now.” Her voice rose. “You're all ready. Good, 
fine! You'll drop me a post card once in a while! That’s of course if you 
have enough money left over.” 

He answered, “Please don’t start up. I had my share today.” 

“Of course not. Who am I? What influence have I got? Naturally—” 

He broke in with “Do you ever let up? Let up already!” 

“Today a mother counts for very little,” she continued, unheeding. 
“Maybe I’m forgetting, maybe it was always so. Though it seems to me 
I treated my mother better, tried to keep her with me as long as pos- 
sible, even if. . . .”” She faded out, then returned, hot and shrill, eating 
away at what was left of his endurance. He had an image of her at the 
telephone table, long-faced, eyes dilated and distracted. Yet not too far 
gone to get in her licks. “You think strangers are better than your own. 
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You were always the same. Even as a child you’d leave me where I was 
sitting to go across the street with the next one’s mother. Anyone can 
lead you around by the nose and rule you. Any ugly little rat . . . any 
gimpy becomes your mastermind. Your chief. Your boss.” 

“Now what a lousy, miserable thing to say!”’ Krim roared out. “No- 
body likes to be born less than perfect. Did you want a sacroiliac condi- 
tion? That’s how Portnoy wanted a short leg!”’ 

She said to him, “Oh, he’s not normal. The way he dresses—those 
rings. Like a woman.” 

“Do you know how you sound?” Krim replied. “Do you know what 
you're talking about?”’ 

“Yes, you’d be surprised what I know. He’s your influence, Portnoy, 
your confuser. He tells you go—and you go. He says spend—and you 
spend. And you'll regret. Oh, how you'll regret!” 

Krim jerked his neck awkwardly, like one who throws off an un- 
wanted touch. “Where do you get that stuff, Mother? I work with 
figures. I know how much the trip will cost. Nothing near what you 
think.” 

She answered, serenely, “I’m not going to stop you. But one thing I 
say—when you get there, don’t look for mail from me. I want you to 
remember that.” 

“Really? That’s fine and dandy with me. Somehow I think I'll sur- 
vive that great, great loss. .. .” But even before the last words were out 
of his mouth he knew he was talking into a dead line. 


We even the idea of work, was beyond him now. He rose sprit- 
lessly from his chair, feeling the heat for the first time this morn- 
ing. To cool off a little, he stepped out on the fire escape, looking into 
a garment house, its bins loaded with bolts in all the colors; two women 
were sitting in rumpled slips, treading sewing machines and taking 
swigs of water from a coke bottle. 

Probably a dinky showroom in the front, Krim thought, mirrors and 
cheap panelling and bridge tables where the buyers sat and wrote their 
orders. Oh, he knew all right! He had put in his time at such places. When 
you were more than happy for twelve dollars a week—and more often 
than not came in on Saturday mornings to boot. Why, the racks he had 
pulled and the bundles he had lugged! To this day he could not bear 
carrying things in his hands or pockets, even the smallest of packages. 

“You're a man of hard times,” Portnoy had said to him once. “You 
don’t believe yet in your own luck, in your right to a desk and a tele- 
phone with buttons and ordering people around. You think the 
bundles are still waiting and you spend your life preparing against 
trouble. Which is a waste.” 

Well, it was true. He took things too much to heart, he feared 
change, he lost himself in details and the simplest pleasures came hard 
to him. A glib character, that Portnoy. A needler, a wise guy, an opera- 
tor, with all kinds of strange knowledge. And devious, too, there was 
no doubt about it—his mother wasn’t altogether wrong. What was his 
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line and where did he cook up these marvelous deals that let him cross 
the ocean as easily as some cross the bridge into Brooklyn? Or the 
business with his leg, for instance. If you looked and looked, you saw 
nothing wrong, no deformation, no special shoe. 

Yet here he was, taking his advice, getting set to jeopardize his job, 
spend thousands which could be put to better use. . . . Krim roused 
himself now and went back into the office. He wished he had not 
arranged for an Italian meal with Portnoy; his stomach felt sour, he 
was too hot and tired for the crosstown bus, he would have preferred 
a light bite alone. But there were the tickets to pick up, there was 
shopping, and, yes—though he recoiled from the thought—something 
else he needed from Portnoy: the sense of powerful possibilities, the 
knowledge that one, one at least had not been stumped and dwindled 
and run into the ground. 

It was his luck to bump into Bagavin at the elevator, standing with 
aclient. But the old man was strangely affable, smiling, even introduc- 
ing him. “This is one of my best people,” he said. “My golden boy.” 
And he drew Krim close, holding him till the elevator came. 


“A CTUALLY,” Portnoy was saying, “today is not one of their really 
good days. You have to come at night, when the theater crowd 
is gone. But when they’re good, why it’s the only place for the money 
that gives you the Neapolitan style. You know where I got the greatest 
Italian meal in my life?’ Long and thin, he had the complexion of a 
candle and a head of cropped hair so yellow he gave off the impression 
of an appalling pallor as he planted his elbows on the table. “In Tan- 
gier. In an Arab-run joint, no less, near Calle Larios. The Pim-Pim.” 
That’s all that lies on his mind, Krim mused. As if that’s my only 
worry, as if I’m going there just to fill my stomach. Aloud, he said, 
“You'll have to write down the name. The different hotels, too.” 

Seeming to sense something in Krim’s blinks and whitened nostrils, 
Portnoy quickly said, “If nothing else comes out of the trip, I’ll guar- 
antee at least one thing. It’ll help you make that passage from home. 
You'll see: you'll move out, you'll get your own place, you'll fix it up 
yourself—why I’ll even’start you going with a few prints. How’s that?” 

“I don’t understand you, I swear,” said Krim. “One note, one 
theme. Move out, move out and move out! Let’s say I have certain 
problems. Which I do. And let’s say, furthermore, I find the kind of 
place I can afford. How is that supposed to make me a better person, a 
happier man? Eh? The things you come out with . . . no connection 
-.. anything goes.” 

“In a small way, you have a point,” Portnoy replied; Krim could 
not be sure, but he seemed to be posing himself in the long mirror over 
the bar. “I forget, sometimes, we're not altogether on the same wave- 
length. But I did it: I was out of my house before I was eighteen—and 
with my little handicap, too. Still I survived, I prevailed, I managed to 
hustle a buck. Oh, the things I did! Did you know I worked for a ghost- 
writing agency? Yes, I'll bet there are plenty of academics getting by 
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nicely on the strength of my term-papers. Galileo, Savonarola, Queen 
Christine, the Renaissance Popes, gunpowder, the silk trade, the double 
entry system—there was no end to it. Believe me, I can still tell you 
plenty about the Golden Age of Venice, or the Fuggers.” 

“Bully for you,” said Krim, scornfully. “Isn’t it a shame that some 
people don’t have your . . . your penchant for odd jobs and shady 
deals?” 

“Oh-ho!” Portnoy cried, grinning. “He’s really down on me. He 
hates me today. That’s my reward.” He scanned Krim with sardonic 
eyes and intoned: 

I pitied thee, 

Took pains to make thee speak, taught thee each hour 

One thing or other: when thou didst not, savage, 

Know thine own meaning, but would gabble like 

A thing most brutish, I endow’d thy purposes 

With words that made them known... . 


“The Tempest,” he added quickly. 

“Is that so?” Krim looked back, impassively. “I took my share of Lit 
courses too, you know. And if I’m not mistaken, Caliban would have 
been a lot better off without such favors.” 

Portnoy flung an arm over the chair and leaned his head to one side; 
in such a posture he looked crooked and warped, bringing Krim images 


of trusses and braces and hard clinic benches. Give me special considera- 
tion, he seemed to announce, I must take on more than most men. 
Yes, Krim thought, with sudden vehemence, but when it suits him he 
can look the picture of health, he can eat till it sickens you to watch. 
And then Portnoy, in a sudden change of mood, pulled himself erect, 
saying, “I notice something. See if I’m wrong, but you have a terrible 
tendency to undervalue yourself, to feel that you have to settle for very, 
very little. As if you’ve gotten away with something, and only by deny- 
ing yourself pleasure can you escape enemies and menaces that are 
after your life and your bread and butter. I tell you this: if you’re going 
to be defeated, let it be by The Times, by Zeitgeist, not Momma or the 
Boss.” 

“You're being ridiculous now, Josh. I know you don’t mean any 
harm, but you should certainly realize what a tremendous step this is 
for me. You should go easier.” Krim let out a long, sobbing breath, as 
if to show how great and stifling were the pressures upon him. 

“Go easy?” Portnoy cried. “Listen, if I hadn’t pushed and prodded 
and jolted and teased you’d still be wearing white-on-white shirts. To 
say nothing of those ties. . . .” 

“Sure, sure, sure. I never knew how to dress until I met you... - 
He stirred impatiently. ‘““Hey, come on, let’s pay up and go! Do you 
know the time, do you realize I have to be back? Come!” 

Portnoy pushed down on the smooth, curved handle of his stick, his 
soles scraping the floor as he sought his balance. He grabbed Krim’ 
arm, not for support, but to keep close, for Krim could not overcome 
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the habit of pulling ahead. They climbed the three steps into the street 
and with much whistling and waving, Krim flagged a cab. The heat 
from the leather cushions penetrated his clothes, numbing as ice, al- 
most, and he sat at the edge of the seat, pressing his forehead against 
the glass partition behind the driver. A deep, deep nausea stirred in 
him. He imagined fat gathering in his arteries, blood-vessels bursting, 
abscesses rising. Oh, what was he letting himself in for? What foods 
would he eat before the trip was done, in what filthy beds would he 
sleep? 

Then Portnoy poked his belly with the stick, yelling, “Quick, quick! 
Oh, Goddamit, don’t miss this.” 

“Hah?” Where they were halted by a change of light he saw only 
hustle and bustle, a mish-mash of human material coming and going 
and passing like smoke. 

“Jerk!” Again, the stick. “Watch the faces, the expressions when they 
cross! Aren’t they something? Hey beasts, animals!” He thrust his face 
out of the window, cheering them on, making such an uproar that the 
driver turned, appalled. “See!” he cried. 

Krim saw, understood, And a low, unwilling laugh was wrenched 
from him. Why, to watch them cross you'd believe it was the end of 
mankind. Blood in their eyes, teeth showing, making fists, flaring to 
touch and jostle as they took punishment from the sun. A woman, 
sour and old, killed him with a look. A man with cartons struck a blow 
upon the cab-fender. A girl scowled and stared into eternity. A bearded 
man mumbled bitter things. The cop laid hands upon his pistol. Krim 
thought, dear God I thank you. Because you have given them no power 
over my life. 

“I’m telling you,” said Portnoy, “the young Spartans had the right 
idea. They'd get together and just for the hell of it cut down a few 
helots. That’s what these beauties here could use—a little murder. Hey, 
hey!”” He cradled his stick like one holding a machine gun and filled 
the cab with crashing noise. 

“Madman, stop it! Are you going to stop?” cried Krim, yet laughing 
and laughing till his head was beating and ringing. Then the cab raced 
forward and Portnoy rattled on, covering a multitude of themes: Dutch 
chocolates, foreign exchange, the doom of cities, the ice-cream of Spain, 
the tricks in packing. But as they turned into their street Krim’s mind 
| took in only the building, four ruined and blackened stories packed 
with notary publics, bondsmen, check-cashers and shoestring lawyers. 
What kind of location was this for a travel agent? A business that was 
all fancy front and high style? Why, for the same money he could have 
gone to the biggest and the best. Well, he shouldn’t have sent on his 
deposit so blindly, so compulsively; he’d have been more careful with 
the money of others. He said, ‘““What are you taking me into? Boy oh 
boy, I had to listen to you!” 

“What did I say before about anxiety? Why are you so filled with 
anxiety?” Portnoy bristled. “Madame Hartog is a friend of mine. Rest 
assured, she’ll give you service, she'll try for you, she’ll get you the 
very best.” 
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“They all do. That’s why you go to them. I think—” But Portnoy 
began to drag his way up the firetrap stairs, so painful to watch that 
Krim felt a pang of remorse. “You can’t imagine her contacts,” Portnoy 
told him, tracing deep grooves along the threadbare carpet with his 
stick. ““She’s built up a tremendous following. Tremendous!” 


LAS Fm COURTS ue 


paar ENTERED a small gloom of an office, boxy and crowded with 
potted ferns, plush chairs, old steamship prints, N.R.A. blue eagles 
and a Workmen’s Compensation poster in all the languages. “Now this 
is really for the books,” Krim said roughly. But Portnoy shushed him 
and called over the plywood barrier to Madame Hartog, who was busy 
on the phone and waved with a gracious sweep. Tall and straight- 
backed, there were creases in her face deep as bullet-scars and her short 
limp hair hung like the fringe on a lampshade. With her blackened 
gums and the blotched blood-vessels of her nose she seemed, somehow, 
damaged before her time; yet her black eyes were young and gleaming, 
and her voice, as she announced names and prices, came back powerful, 
sonorous, almost theatrical. 

She hung up finally and motioned them in, a wide, imperious gesture 
that showed off ring-cluttered fingers. The pale circle of lamplight from 
the desk distorted her face and gave it an expression of craftiness and 
keen irony. A wave of annoyance passed over Krim as he caught her 
stare, the curious delight with which she sized him up. Who does she 
think she is, this raving beauty? Let her try and put one over on me, 
he said to himself, and she’ll get the shock of her life. He had half a 
mind to walk out then and there, to take his business elsewhere, with or 
without the deposit. 

“Que pasa novia?” said Portnoy, winking and making a low bow. 

She pulled his head down and rained kisses and love-taps upon him. 
And with a wild shriek of laughter answered “La vida es suena y las 
suenas suenas son.” She turned to Krim who sat forward in a high- 
backed chair, slack-jawed, legs wide apart, fingers locked over his belly, 
the posture of one who has come on an imposible errand. “Er ist 
schon,” she said. “But see how he stares at me!” She drew back her lips 
in a mock snarl and laughed again, greatly pleased with herself. “Watch 
the way he is boiling and burning! Why are you boiling and burning?” 

Krim told her that he suffered more than most in the heat, that 
clogged sinuses gave him trouble and he was nervous over the trip. 

“Sinuses, nerves—gaah!”” Madame Hartog flung out. “A young per- 
son like you. You should venture, you should dare, you should look 
forward only to grand and exulting things now. Oh, America, 
America!” 

“Really?” Krim said impassive. “Well, I’m afraid we can’t all be so 
nice and romantic.” Oh you creepy, busted-up wreck, he raged to him- 
self! Even this one played the wise one with him, a princess of experi- 
ence! 

Madame Hartog thrust her arm straight out and dealt him a little 
blow on the thigh, from which he flinched and drew back. “Once upon 
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atime,” she said, amicably, “I see a cartoon. There is this cute little 
beast who runs and runs. He comes to a cliff, a precipice, and over the 
edge he runs. For a moment, so beautiful, he defies your laws of gravita- 
tion. And I rejoice for him. Then, then first, he sees what he has done, 
he realizes, and he makes a rush, a scramble, he pulls himself back. And 
] learn something, you know.” She winked, or seemed to wink at Port- 
noy, who was watching with great relish. “I learn I must never be 
afraid of what is happening to me, I learn it does not pay to be too 
practical.” 

Sure, sure, Krim felt like saying. ‘That’s why, before she did anything 
else, she made it her business to get my deposit. But he contented him- 
self with, ““Look, can’t we make it a bit snappy? You know, I’m not 
exactly my own boss, I have to be back at a reasonable time.” 

Madame Hartog turned to Portnoy and gave out a rueful sigh. “Oh, 
this one, this one will go, and where he goes nothing will please him. 
Trunks will be lost, landladies will be rude, he will catch cold from 
drafty rooms, the toilets will digust, the cathedrals will disappoint. 
Yes, oh yes, wherever he goes and whatever he does, I can hear from 
him that beautiful American word—nyah!” 

“Say, you certainly know a lot, don’t you?” Krim’s voice vibrated 
fiercely in the small office. “How do you know so much? I mean, don’t 
you stop to think that perhaps people don’t fit so perfectly into patterns 
or stereotypes?” He meant this shaft for Portnoy, too, who raised his 
eyes heavenward and grinned blandly. 

The look she gave him was one of dismayed pity. “I beg your pardon. 
I forgot you are not here for enlightenment. Nowadays, between peo- 
ple, the wires are cut—we hold only private conversations with our- 
selves. But you shall see what Madame Hartog has done for you, how 
she has extended herself.” She bent over the green felt of her desk and 
sifted through an old and peeling cardboard file. “Oh, the calls I put in, 
the fights I made till I could get this! In the heart of the season, at such 
alate date you will have an outside cabin. With only one other to share. 
I would want no better for my own son.” 

“Hey, hey hey, you just hold it a minute!” Krim called out, wrought 
up and choking on his words. “What did I say to you on the phone? 
Didn’t I make it clear, didn’t I emphasize a dozen times that I wanted 
my own cabin, no sharing? Hegh?”’ 

Madame Hartog sat back stiffly, her face devoid of expression. ““This 
way is almost twelve dollars cheaper. And you're better off than with 
no one to exchange words.” 

Krim replied, “Now, never mind telling me it’s cheaper. I don’t say 
I throw my money away, but there are times when a penny is a dollar 
and a dollar is a penny. I’m not looking to save.” 

And Portnoy put in, “Eight times I’ve used Madame Hartog. No, 
<n me, nine. And I’ve never gone wrong with her recommendation. 

ever!” 

“That’s fine,’ Krim answered, deliberate and unbending. “Won- 
derful. But I asked for something very, very specific. I wanted a cabin 
to myself. Which I’m not getting.” 
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“Young America,” said Madame Hartog. 

“Is that so?” 

“Hey now, people, people!” said Portnoy, warning Madame Hartog 
by his look. And to Krim: “Tell me this. How much time will you 
honestly be spending in the cabin? You'll be on the go all day, you'll 
be meeting and mingling. Right?” 

Krim nodded dumbly. 

“Wednesday night, Thursday night, Friday night, Saturday night, 
Sunday night. And Monday, Southampton. Five nights altogether. Do 
you think you'll see the other guy? Do you think it has to be more than 
‘hello’ and ‘goodbye’ with him?” 

“Still in all, I wanted privacy. If I should happen to meet someone 
. . . Why should everyone have to know my business?” 

“You can tip a steward, you can always make some arrangements. It’s 
never a problem.” 

Then Madame Hartog spoke up. “And you'll love the ship. The serv- 
ice superb, the food exquisite. Even their own little newspaper.” 


Krim was aware of a profound exhaustion, a powerlessness to prevent 
or alter anything. Something vague and dark stirred like a curl of smoke 
in his breast, and he thought, I must not doubt. .. . I must trust. ... 
I must not foresee too much. He released a pent-up breath and said, 
mildly, “All right, let it be. Whatever turns out, turns out.” ‘Taking out 
his check-book, he wrote, eyes half-shut and averted, as though putting 
his name to a confession. 

“Wait, wait!’”” Madame Hartog commanded as they got to their feet. 
From the cardboard file she drew forth a cheap, black plastic billfold. 
“For you. Specially made. To fit in ticket and passport.’ Then she 
pumped his hand and cried, “You must write, you hear, from wherever 
you go! Because otherwise Madame Hartog worries about you.” 

He muttered that he would be on the move, that his time in each 
city was short, that his letters were poor stuff. And hustled Portnoy out- 
side and down the stairs. 

“I have to step on it,”’ he said, as they entered the street. ““The way 
she kept me—you tell her you’re in a hurry, you have to get back, but 
she goes on and on.” 

“Who forced you? Nobody forced you.” 

They toiled like embittered husband and wife to the corner, Portnoy 
stiff, injured-looking, making a great clatter with his stick on the side- 
walk, while Krim strained forward, cursing harshly as he missed two 
buses in a row. No sign of another in the distance; he would end up 
taking cabs both ways. And it was only the beginning. He might as well 
get used to the fact that it would cost and cost and cost. ““Tomorrow,” 
he said, making signs to a cab across the street. “I'll call you . . . you'll 
call me... you'll be my witness for the passport . . . hah?” | 

“Naturally.” And Portnoy became expansive again. ‘What about 
luggage? You need luggage. I know this place, a genuine wholesale 
house...” 

“Must you? Are you beginning again with connections?” But he 
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softened the bite of his words with a laugh and a faked punch at 
Portnoy’s arm. Then he broke away and went quickly to his cab. 

When he entered the office the switchboard girl, laughing, held up 
her pencil as if to check him, then drew it very slowly across her throat. 
He ignored her and walked with deliberate ease to his desk, where he 
came upon the spindled messages. Nothing so urgent; he had cleaned 
up his heavy work at least two weeks ago, so that the old man could 
have no excuse, find no emergencies. He sat down, opened a wing of the 
desk and slumped over it, cradling his head in both hands. In the 
cramped position the office sounds roared in his ears; waves of fright 
passed through him at each peal of a phone, each snatch of talk. Sud- 
denly he shot up and shook himself, like one who has overslept. And 
turning, saw the old man, hot with anger, watching from the corridor. 

“He’s back. Oh, he’s back, my world traveler. Go, go, sleep some 
more. Yes, I’m going to fix it so you'll have a lot of time for sleep. Yes.” 

Wheeling abruptly, the old man stalked out. 

After a time, Krim picked himself up, holding to the edge of the 
desk. Then, in a kind of flight, he stumbled to the bathroom and into 
a booth. Where, with streaming eyes and acid mouth, he knelt, to give 
up all he had eaten, and more. 


O* THE MORNING his passport came, his mother announced that she 
would no longer cook for him, or serve him. 
In the office, they pressed for small favors: a Patek-Phillipe watch, a 


Rolls Razor, a meerschaum pipe, an English sweater, a bullfight poster. 

Then, on an afternoon when the phone had not stopped ringing, 
when he had fought with the office manager over the lack of typing 
help, he was called to the switchboard. A messenger, waiting near the 
elevator, motioned to him and handed over a small envelope. With 
damp, chilled fingers he dug a pencil under the flap, and recognized the 
writing of Gamzew, his old boss. 


Monroe, 


I don’t know what to say to you. Speaking with Jules now leaves 
me so very aggravated over certain fools and their follies I could tear 
down walls. 

Firstly, this. What you don’t save when you're young is a thing 
forever lost. Not only money, but influence, contacts, good will. 
Disregard the above and you find a time when the little finger that 
was to be lifted for your behalf stays put. 

Secondly, I think you have in Juley not a boss, but a genuine 
good friend. You enjoy what’s good from him, then you have no 
right to turn up your nose and do as you please when he sets certain 
conditions. Particularly when such action rebounds on me, having 
recommended and pushed hard for you. That’s all. 


Cordially, 


gZzw 
P.S. Europe is not running away! 
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Krim wanted to howl, to make a huge commotion, to bring the 
whole office together. What a lousy piece of work! How filled with 
schemes they are, the old men! How they want their own way! How 
they'll tinker and give hurt and pull low-life tricks for it! He turned 
abruptly and swept toward Bagavin’s office, disregarding Ellie who 
started up from her desk and cried, “Don’t just barge! Tell me first, 
if you don’t mind...” 

“If you don’t moynd,” Krim mimicked, with all the meanness he 
could muster. He pushed against her and took a look through the half. 
open door. Bagavin was lying well back in the rich cream leather of 
his contour chair, hands folded, pink little mouth open and saliva. 
flecked. He was laughing, a high, grating whinny of a laugh, responding 
with all his might to someone who sat beyond Krim’s vision. Tentative. 
ly, Krim put a foot inside the office. He said, “Jules, I have to see you. 
Now, or very soon.” 

“Come, come! Since when do you have to ask, and since when do 
you have to stand on ceremony?” 

Blinking and blinking, Krim entered and took his stand between 
the windows, nodding briefly to the stranger perched on the couch-arm. 
His first anger had passed off now, and he wondered if he was doing 
the smart thing by showing hurt. To match himself against such a 
barbarian! Nevertheless, his grievances were true; he would not be 
deflected. 

Then Bagavin lifted himself up and beckoned with a limp hand. 
“Do you know Mr. Edelglass? I don’t think you do. Of Truehold Belts.” 

“A nice boy,” said Edelglass. He was a neat, delicate little gentleman, 
fine-boned as a dwarf, finicky and nervous in his movements. Yet he 
had the air of one who could handle himself, who could contend or 
cajole, needle and shaft with the best. 

“I’m trying to recall now.” Striving for good grace and pleasantness, 
Krim tapped his forehead significantly and flashed a smile. “Yes, yes. 


yes! I certainly do remember. There was this awful screw-up with your | 


purchasing. Where your bookkeeper - - -” 


“Never mind, never mind,” said Edelglass, wagging his head. “You | 


wanna’ get married? If you want, I got a daughter for you.” 

Bagavin answered for him, “He, give him better Europe!” 

Ah-hah, Krim thought. From all sides! Nobody could tell him this 
wasn’t a put-up job. But pleasantly enough, he said, “Well, fine. Lets 
hear your proposition.” 

“That’s a boy! Now, I’ll tell you honestly, so you won’t think be: 
cause I’m a father I have to be prejudiced. She’s not God’s gift to 
gorgeousness—mainly her complexion. But here”—Edelgass cupped his 
hands and patted his chest—“‘for a little girl, she can pass with the best. 
And wait, you'll see something!” He searched the inside of his seer 
sucker jacket, so small and strangely-cut that Krim felt sure it came 
from some boy’s store, and took out a sheet of loose-leaf paper. “Heré 


read it out loud, I want Jules to listen. I don’t thing she was twelve | 


when she wrote it.” 


SS Ss CO hs HO ™ NO 





A SEASON OF CHANGE 
And Krim, in a cracked voice, read: 


NATURE 


by Sheila Edelglass 
On my way from park to home, 
I sat on the grass to write a poem. 
I saw the swans with feathers so white, 
Stretch their necks with all their might. 
Kissing and playing in the pond, 
Gliding along without a sound. 
Nature is real, nature is love 
For it was made by the Lord above. 


“Oh say, that is fine!” Bagavin cried, jouncing up from his chair to 
applaud. ““That is really, really something!” 

“Considering the age, remarkable. A very definite talent,” Krim 
nodded with great earnestness. 

“Bleh!”” Edelglass grumbled. “It’s much better when you read it 
with expression. Not the way you were going—” He made himself limp 
and croaked, “‘P’tchee, p’tchaw, p’tchee—you were doing sing-song.” 

Testily, Krim declared, “‘Next time, I’ll go to an elocution class.” 
Yet he could not keep from smiling at the neat way Edelglass had 
caught him. Unto the blink. 

“Don’t take it to heart. You’re a nice boy and I like you. If I don’t 
like a person I don’t bother to criticize. No?” He bent close to Bagavin, 
who waved a hand in agreement. “See, even Jules goes along. I know, 
Ican size a person up in a minute. And with me, you pass.” He looked 
at Krim searchingly, relishing his wonder. “I hope, by the way, you’re 
not thinking my daughter needs me to go around drumming up busi- 
ness for her. By no means. Right now she’s got a fellow she can’t get 
tid of—it’s not in her to hurt a person. And I can’t stand him. Why, 
God in heaven, because he’s a little bit of a doctor, you ought to see how 
he walks and struts. Ut-ut-ut!” He took five or six little steps, rocking 
and prancing, throwing out a look of insolent self-love. ‘““The only man 
of his kind. No mother’s son was ever a doctor before, you know.” 

“You're telling me about doctors? What are you telling me?” 
Bagavin raised himself and guffawed bitterly. The veins in his neck 
enlarged, pulsing darkly, moving the skin. “Do you remember when I 
had that terrible business in my back? You should remember Monroe, 
you had to come to the house twice then. Two weeks I was running 
back and forth to the hospital for all kinds of tests. I would not want to 
go through it again. Well and good, I finish, I go see the chief diagnos- 
tician. ‘Doctor,’ I say, ‘how about a verdict?” He makes a face at me. 
And he wiggles his hand a little one way, and then another way, one 
way and another way. So very, very quietly I say to him, ‘You got to 
@ ‘xcuse me Doctor, I’m only a lousy layman. Maybe you can give me 

the meaning, the translation of that wiggle-waggle. Because I under- 
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stand that’s how dummies talk to each other. So far I can’t speak for 
you, but I assure you, I’m no dummy.’ Oh, he begins to turn pale and 
green. ‘Yes,’ I say, ‘maybe I should go bring in the Administrative 
Superintendent, who’s a friend of mine. He'll interpret. And how he'll 
interpret!’ Then I gave him—from right and left, from tip to toe, hip 
and thigh. And I want to assure you, before I walked out of that office 
I got my diagnosis. Damn right!” 


Edelglass crowed and chuckled and coughed with pleasure. “Good, 
good! Bravo!” He banged his tiny fists together. “Injustice is injustice— 
a man is nothing if he doesn’t put up a battle royal.” 

“Oh, that’s absolutely true,” Krim said. “Even a boss, where bread 
and butter and livelihood are involved. Otherwise, what? Otherwise, 
you’re human jelly!” He saw that the old man, no fool where his in- 
terests were concerned, had caught the meaning. 

“Nicely put!’ Edelglass cried. “ ‘Human jelly.’ You're okay. For you 
I wouldn’t have to open an office with equipment. Spend a good eight- 
ten thousand and what returns? I can’t even now get him to write a 
prescription for me. And a name! You want to hear a name? Rudyard!” 

They all had a good laugh on this. 

Then Edelglass took up a piece of paper and, printing in huge block 
letters, thrust it into Krim’s hands. “I want you to take this. I want you 
to call her. I want you to make a date.” 

“I will do that,” said Krim. “I certainly will. But let’s hold off until 


I get back from overseas. That’s the best thing. Then I can really have 


a free mind. ... 

“Ut-Ut-Ut!” Edelglass burst out. “I’m disappointed. I had you 
sized up different. A type who doesn’t back off from golden opportu- 
nities.” 

Krim folded his arms and kept a dogged silence. 

Edelglass persisted. “It’s not my business to say ‘go’ or ‘don’t go. 
Though personally, it doesn’t tempt me in the least. My sister-in-law’s 
boy went and when he came back he said to me, “The truth of the mat- 
ter is, it was just like being in my mother’s kitchen.’ ” 

“Tell him! Good! Go ahead, you tell him!” cried Bagavin. 

With his eyes and his brows Krim tried to plead ‘Lay off!’ Two such 
antagonists . . . he would be overmatched, overborne. He said, “Well, 
be that as it may, we have to take our chances. In business, in life.” He 
reflected a moment, and recalled something he had heard from Portnoy. 
“I don’t deny that in the last analysis Europe has monuments and 
America has monuments. Or that beaches are beaches, people are peo 
ple, and the streets are made out of the same stone and cement. But 
one thing you don’t have here—a couple of thousand years of tears.” 

“Is that so now?” Edelglass was rocking and prancing again, playing 
up to Bagavin. “Let me tell you something: all the tears in Europe 
aren’t going to wash away one inch from my TV set!’”’ He picked up 4 
brief-bag and an umbrella and, burrowing into Bagavin’s desk, helped 
himself to a handful of rubber bands, saying, ‘““They steal them from 
me right and left. You get enough business from me, anyway.” And to 
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Krim: “Come up to the place before you go, I'll fix you up with some 
nice belts. And I still got an eye out for you. Don’t worry!”” He marched 
away, brisk and limber, flourishing the umbrella jauntily. 

“Oh that man, is he something or isn’t he!” said Bagavin, pressing and 
kneading his eyelids, his ruddy throat. “In case you don’t know it, he’s 
buried a pair of wives already.” He winked and shook a fist at Krim. 
“Meanwhile, you, Mister, are overlooking a very, very sweet thing. Be- 
cause from the second wife, his girl will come into all kinds of trust 
funds. ‘To say nothing of a few apartment houses which he had to put 
in the kid’s name.” 

Krim smiled, “Sure, sure. I can see it. You talk of apartment houses. 
When he’s worried over the idea of laying out a few thousand for an 
office.” But what was in his mind he would not say. That he feared the 
father. That he had no luck with women. That his last, a substitute in 
the high school system, had called him ‘Dummy’ and “Golem.’ He fell to 
thinking of her, and a cold lick of anger fed upon his heart. After a 
moment he said, huskily, “Never mind. While I’m here, tell me one 
thing. Tell me by what right you call Gamzew and discuss my personal 
affairs. How many years do you know him, that you don’t realize he’s 
one of the worst bigmouths, that—” 

“Whoa, whoa, whoa!” Bagavin cried, his hands flying to his head. 
“Who called who? He calls. He! I should be Accountants Division 
chairman for United Defense Fund. And then he asks about you, what’s 
new and what’s doing. Yes!” 

“And you didn’t talk about my trip. You didn‘t ask him to put on a 
little pressure. Sure. That’s why he sends a letter by a special mes- 
senger.”” 

Bagavin replied, “Certainly I said a few words about your trip. But 
pressures and letters, that was not my say-so. And if you don’t believe 
it, go to hell! Drop dead!” 

“Immediately he starts! He’s just got to be abusive, you know!” 
Krim averted his face and gestured toward the door, as though entering 
a plea with some third party. “Why do you take it so for granted that I 
don’t believe you? I believe. But why mention anything to him... 
take a chance of starting trouble?” 

“Why?” said Bagavin softly. “Because I take an interest in you, 
Mister. Because the whole thing hurts. Because if you are willing to 
take off six weeks so blithely, then it shows me that basically you don’t 
care, you don’t take your job seriously.” 

“Ah, that’s right. But it was a different story when I came in with a 
grippe. So loaded with penicillin I couldn’t see straight. Then I had 
Interest, then I was serious. Yes, oh yes!” A spasm of righteousness 
passed through him. 

Bagavin remained stubbornly silent. He was looking closely at Krim, 
and behind the look was a strong comic curiosity. After a while he 
struck up a dry little whistle, closing one eye, then the other, snapping 
his fingers to the rhythm. Suddenly he stopped and brought his fist 
down heavily to the chair arm. “Mister, Mister!” he cried. “Do I have 
you figured out! Do I read through you! You know why you’re so 
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anxious to go? Not for the monuments. Not for the beaches. And not 
for the museums. Think a minute. Show me how smart you are.” 

“Never mind. You started something . . . you’re the one . . . finish 
up,” Krim instructed him. His heart faltered, then thrust up again and 
ran hot and heavy. He was thinking: Wherever I go, wherever I turn, 
they all have my measurements. They can shake my hand and they have 
all my secrets. 

‘You'll pardon the expression,” said Bagavin, the color rising to his 
face, “‘but it’s sex, pure and simple. Which is not so terrible. Which is 
normal, in fact. Particularly when you consider what they throw at 
you all the time from the movies—how they pose the Italian girls. But 
don’t be a sucker. Don’t go off and throw away fifteen or eighteen 
hundred dollars because you have needs.” 

“Oh Jules, Jules” said Krim. “You are something, you really are. 
There’s always some new twist with you.” He laughed and laughed 
and laughed and fell into a fit of coughing. 

And Bagavin, calm and superior, said, “What lies heavy on the mind 
grows light on the tongue. But since the subject is raised, be honest 
and tell me if the shoe doesn’t fit somewhat.” 

Yes, I know all right what he’d love to hear, Krim reflected. I should 
feed his appetite, the old lech, the old rooster, give him what he needs 
to fever himself. That much I have over him. 

“If the chance comes up, fine,” he said. “Why not? But do you think 
that’s all I have on my mind? It’s by no means my primary purpose. 
You must think —” 

“Go ’way!” Bagavin refused to hear him. “I know you, Mister. The 
minute you hop off the boat . . . the first thing . . . you have that nature 

. and you don’t know how to take care of yourself.” Resolute, im- 
perial, he left the chair and, squinting fiercely, took some bills from 
his wallet, folding and refolding them, and slid them into Krim’s shirt 
pocket, holding his hand down tightly over the button. 

“You'll take this. I don’t know what’s there—twenty, twenty-five. Con- 
sider it supper money. Then you'll come in later. . . . Pll make a few 
calls... . I’ll have an address for you... .”” He pounded his fist against 
Krim’s breast. “You hear? There you're in no danger . . . there you can 
have confidence.” 

And Krim stood, blinking under the blows, saying, “Jules, what am 
I going to do with you? What am I going to do with you? What? What: 
What?” 


HE BRUTE yellows and blacks of the water were the colors of his 
life. 

The gulls issued statements of sorrow. 

The steam blasts pierced him like a sob. 

And all the while Krim sought out his mother through the crowd 
that swirled from the row of buses and cars near the great green sheds. 
Not a sign of her; when it dawned on him that she didn’t even know the 
name of the ship, let alone the pier or the street. Shaming, sickening, 
the thought of her spite, her vindictiveness. To start him off dry and 
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angry, to even conceive of such a gesture! Despite the climbing heat, 
_he shivered. He was unready. He was over his head. He knew from 
nothing. 

Then Portnoy said, “You know, I’m hungry. I feel for something.” 

“How long ago was it you just ate? And I want to go aboard, I want 
to unpack, I want to get settled. Look, they’re letting people on al- 
ready!’ He stepped back and circled Portnoy with short, sidling steps, 
as if ready to break away and run. : 

Placid and motionless, with a look of infinite self-esteem, Portnoy 
replied, “And I tell you, you have plenty, plenty of time. Do you know, 
I myself always arrive at the last minute? And I never fluster, I’m never 
shaky. I tell myself: ocean is everything. Sun is everything. Ship and 
engine and oil are everything. Earth holds more water than blood. 
Cosmos takes care of its own.”’ He turned and thrust ahead. ‘“‘So come!” 
His limp was hardly noticeable. 

The luncheonette was jammed; people stood two and three deep be- 
fore the counter. Yet Portnoy, the man who took care of himself, 
found them a good table near the window. “Make sure my eggs are 
fried in butter,” he instructed Krim. ‘““They don’t like it in these places, 
but if you insist, they’re compelled by law.” “Is that all you want?” 
said Krim. “Any other special requests? Hah?” By the time he had 
found silverware and sugar, Portnoy was deep in conversation with 
someone at the next table, a large man with a powerful frame and grey- 
ing hair who carried a harpoon gun and a square little box. “This is 
Mr. Freyre,” Portnoy said sonorously. ‘““He’s a folk music specialist. He 
has a grant for a year. To trace Moorish rhythms and influences from 
country to country.” 

Krim sat down, gave a restrained nod and bent massively over his 
coffee while Portnoy reeled off names and addresses and let it be known 
that he loved flamenco, that in Granada he had studied the classic guitar 
and showed much promise, that he had been offered thousands for his 
record collection. Blinking and blinking, Krim cast a glance out of the 
window, at the pier, a bazaar where everything blazed and swirled. 
Every face you could conceive, and every mixture and offshoot and 
twist, the imprint of every place and condition. And that! What? Far, 
far down, before the mountain of crates, a weird thing swam into his 
vision. Black and white, hooded and hidden, moving slow, heavy-footed, 
as through the traffic of dreams. He put his hand to his forehead and 
leaned forward. Then snorted, as though to deride his bad nerves. It 
was only a procession of nuns moving in single file to the ship, a whole 
slew of them. 

Portnoy tugged at his sleeve, saying, “I was just telling Mr. Freyre 
that you’re an accountant. Because it seems he has a very complicated 
tax problem: he thinks they could very likely consider his grant in the 
nature of capital gains. And that’s right up your alley. You could give 
him a hand.” 

“Yah.” Draining the bitter bottom of the coffee, Krim concealed his 
annoyance. He made some vague promise and uttered a half-hearted 
Joke about vacations and busmens’ holidays. Nor did he do more than 
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wave stiff-handed when Freyre got to his feet, wishing him a good trip 
and turning at the door to call out his cabin number. 

Then Portnoy breasted the table and said, ““What is it with you? 
Churlishness? Hostility? You could explode worlds with your hostility, 
Man, wake up! Tell yourself, I’ll make some profit here. . . . I’ll do my. 
self some good. . . . I’ll charm them and I’ll snow them.” 

“Say, what do you want from me?” cried Krim miserably. ‘Will 
you tell me? I had nothing in my mouth all morning except for this 
little coffee. I barely slept. My eyes are killing me. But you... 
sarcasms and digs . . . you don’t know where and when.” 

Portnoy snapped back, “Right! I suppose I’ve got that coming to me. 
For bothering to drag myself down in this weather.” 

Krim hastened to say, “Hey mad guy! Do I have to tell you how 


much I appreciate it . . . the only one who bothered . . . what it means 
ome..." 


Portnoy scraped back in his chair and gave a short, grudging nod. 
After a while he sighed and his face softened. He said, “I’m not ad- 
vocating that you hand yourself over to every nothing and nobody. 
But you should stay open to experience — the mark of a good traveller. 
Just to give you an example, I was on the Liberté once, the year before 
I met you. There was a particular fellow I happened to notice. Big, 
tall, a long drink of water — almost a Gary Cooper type. Every day, 
no matter what, he’d go behind a life-boat to chin himself: ten, twenty 


times, one-handed. Bear in mind that this was no youngster, that he 
was at least —” 


“So, so!”” Krim interrupted, beset by thoughts of his luggage. “Finish 
up, get to it! ‘The way you tell a story... .” 

“God bless you,” Portnoy replied, turning up his eyes, his white, 
white face looking naked as a knife blade. ““That’s you. That’s how you 
close yourself to experience. When you should be taking in all kinds 
of details and data. All right, never mind. . . . To make a long story 
short, do you know who he turned out to be, this fellow? Johnny Mesa!” 

“I’m overjoyed. I’m flabbergasted,” Krim grumbled. “And who 1s 
Johnny Mesa?” 

“Slap Leather. Son of the Saddle. The Sundance Kid, I think. He was 
the one who had a special little gimmick, he would make his draw 
from a shoulder holster. At one time he was at the top of his profession. 
He and I got to be very, very friendly. He was a food crank and I gave 
him the suggestion to open a chain of vitamin bars in the big European 
cities. Where you would sell carob powder, lentil steaks, carrot noodles, 
sunflower seeds, pinto beans and such. I would be in charge of public 
relations. We had it all set up. But in London he got himself arrested 
on a morals charge. Something to do with peeping.” 

‘“‘Hoo-hoo!” said Krim, laughing aloud. “How you can sling it.” 

“I assure you, this is no fiction. Time had a big item. Which |! 
clipped. Which I will happily send you... .” 

“Peeping ... yes... lentil steaks . . . the scheme of the century. 
Only now, lets go. Now they're really going aboard, everybody! It’ll be 
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your fault if I don’t get a first sitting!” ‘There was a contraction like 
hunger in the pit of his stomach. 


Is IT, Krim announced to himself as they entered the pier shed. 
I must go out ...I must be open .. . I must learn. . . . And what 
will it have to do with the life I lead from day to day? Nah! Nobody 
harms a person like the person harms himself. He smelled a whiff of 
something terrible coming up from the sea, and he shivered. And he 
heard Portnoy say, “You go ahead. Have your passport checked through 
and I’ll see you in the cabin. Maybe you want some magazines? I’ll 
bring you some magazines.” 

“What for? I have A Generation of Vipers. 1 have This Side of 
Paradise and Great French Stories and Tales. 1 brought along plenty.” 
Crazy he is, Krim observed to himself, and he’s taking me way over my 
depth. But he has a good heart. He wishes me well. 

They came to the PASSENGERS stairs, dimly lighted and hot and 
smoky and jammed on every step. The crowd was barely moving—a 
tie-up somewhere—and there were loud cries and ugly undertones as 
a guard on top pushed them back good-naturedly, but pushed. Forcing 
with his shoulder and muttering “Excuse!’’ over and over like an in- 
cantation, Krim squeezed in among those who lined the tiny railing at 
the bottom. His face was streaming, a draft was hitting his overheated 
neck, he felt as though a piece of food had lodged in his throat. 

Then there was movement and he was pushed from behind and sent 
sprawling to the step above. He righted himself and wiped the dirt 
from his palms. Behind him a man with rumpled red hair and a wild 
look called out something Krim could not catch. Smiling slightly—he 
had no wish to be a poor sport—he said, ‘“That’s all right. We’ll all get 
there. They won’t leave without us.” 

Step by step he mounted, standing on the top for a moment while 
the guard counted off a few at a time, saying, “Show your passports, 
please.” The ship loomed, all function and utility and gun-metal grey. 
The guard gestured, and he went through with the next batch. Before 
along table he handed over his passport and stood, legs wide apart, 
breathing the cooler air, heedless of the fact that it was drying him off 
too rapidly. Then, in nasal and strident tones, he heard his name. 

“Monroe Krim here,” he said loudly. “Here!” Bewildered, he peered 
along the table. 

The man at the center beckoned, moving his head in annoyance. 

“Your passport photo. You have to sign your name over it.” 

“Ha, how do you like that!” said Krim. With great care he signed 
and blotted. Lingering a moment, he added, “You think you’ve attend- 
ed to everything and then something like that slips your mind.” 

But there was no response and Krim hurried on, tense and jittery as 
he climbed the gangplank, not daring to look too long at the slit of 
water far below that moved sluggishly around the greenish timbers, 
dark as a subway grating. When he came aboard he grew dizzy for an 
instant, and he leaned against a bulkhead and shut his eyes, deeply 
stirred by the blare of the public address system, the clang of the bells, 
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the hoarse groan of the whistle that the tugs returned. See, see, he told 
himself, the worst is over. So, you'll be milked and bilked a little. All 
right, what does it come to? What if the hotels are unheated and the 
toilets are in the hall? What? I’ll have them take my picture before 
each and every monument. I’ll peer in where they have the bones under 
glass. I’ll stand where Marie Antoinette met her lovers. I’ll bring back 
bargains from the Flea Markets. 

And though he was light of head and groggy from lack of sleep, he 
began to wander up and down the ship. He looked into the lounges 
and the dining rooms, he took in the swimming pool, the nursery, the 
neat little library near the purser’s office. How beautiful everything was, 
how nicely kept, how smart the furnishings. .. . 

In the Palm Room a steward opened cigarette cartons on the bar and 
Krim reminded himself to buy and buy later, to stock up for the weeks 
ahead. 

“When do they give you your sitting?” he asked. 

“They'll tell you, sir. They'll announce it.” 

Chuckling and grinning ingratiatingly, Krim said, “Swell. I’m hungry 
already. . . . I bet nobody can eat very much before sailing. . . . Probably 
the first meal is always the best. . . . Ha, ha! Now can I bother you for 
one more thing? How would you get to cabin 1419C?” 

He was directed, and though he did not altogether understand he 
walked off with swift steps. 

Down and down he went, the stairs throbbing under his feet with 
each engine turn, down and down where the light took on the leaden 


colors of the water that could be seen now at the portholes, and the cor- 
ridors narrowed and darkened with pyramids of luggage. Through the 
kissers and the weepers, through the loud mouthed drinkers who 
swirled from group to group he sought his cabin. He found it finally, 
after two wrong turns and entered. 


Small it was, and hot and close and the ceiling so low that the brass 
fixture on the overhead bulb grazed his hair. He yanked the chain, and 
heard movement atop the double-decker bunk. Dozing, or pretending 
to doze, a crabbed, pinched-faced old man lay naked on the blankets, 
shielding his eyes from the light with his wrist. Moving on tip-toe, Krim 
caught sight of his two-suiter jammed between the washbasin and the 
narrow closet. It was stuck fast, and placing a towel under his knees, he 
squatted down, pulling and straining at the plastic grips. ‘There came 
a watery cough and a growl, which Krim, breaking into a sweat, 
ignored. Then the old man leaned over, and in a thin, nagging voice 
that grated on Krim’s nerves like the grate of chalk on a blackboard, 
said, ‘Please! We have to share this . . . you'll have to adjust a bit... 
when you come in here don’t act as if you’re alone in the world... 
more consideration.” 

“Well, I'll do my best,” answered Krim. “I’m not a noisy type. Just 
bear with me till I get a few things out.”” He managed to slide the two- 
suiter over his knees, removing a bathrobe, a fresh shirt, a change of 
underwear, thinking: my luck, my lousy luck. Look at the way he 
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shakes! What a case of nerves! And he smells bad! Oh, I’ll have my 
hands full! As quietly as he could, Krim hung up his suits, wishing evil 
to Madame Hartog and her bargains, and Portnoy who had steered 
him wrong. He was on his way out when he heard the cough once more 
and a phlegm-choked cry: “The lights! The lights!” He pretended not 
to hear, and dodged heavily through the corridor, looking for Portnoy. 
Up, up, up the stairs he sped, taking the steps two at a time, his head 
lowered, his fists clenching, a sob forming in his throat, and on the 
main deck ran full tilt into a nun, one of those he had seen from the 
luncheonette window. 

“I’m terribly, terribly sorry, Sister,” he said. 

She squinted at him with brilliant green-ringed eyes and smiled and 
chattered at him something high and nasal and shrill. “What, Sister, 
what?”’ cried Krim, understanding nothing. Then it seemed to him that 
he caught the word “vous,” and he smiled back at her. “Excusez-moi,” 
he said, he, Krim, who had been always poor at languages. “Je suis. . . 
ah, je suis . . . desolée.” He passed on, feeling enormously lightened, 
walking with a springy stride and chanting: 

“Je suis desolée 
Voo-too-di-vee-olay.” 

Now the tugs slipped their berths. 

Now a band on the pier drummed and trumpeted. 

Now they were hauling up ropes and closing gates, and the gulls 
were slapping and flickering their wings more violently. 

And Portnoy, where was Portnoy? “For God’s sake,” Krim muttered 
as he wandered the deck, “for God’s sake!” His heart shrunk, and 
moving behind a stack of deck-chairs he came close to weeping wild 
tears. But wait, wait, wasn’t that him coming out of the first-class en- 
trance with a paper cup in his hand? “‘Hey, Josh!” he shouted. “Hey, 
mad guy!” He strode over to him blindly and rapidly, shaking his head 
and cleaving the air with his fingers. 

“Boy oh Boy! You can certainly be depended on!” 

Portnoy said, “Did you hear? Do you know Mitzi Maynard is on 
board?” 

“Well, big deal!” 

“Her studio is throwing a fantastic party upstairs. Come! We'll go, 
we'll have a drink, you'll meet celebrities. . . . Come!” 

“Nah, nah. I wouldn’t cross the street to see her. ‘That lump, that 
stick of wood!” 7 

“You'd be amazed. I spoke to her for a few minutes. She has a certain 
sweetness and is surprisingly well read.” 

“A few minutes. Yes... .” Krim’s lips stiffened. ““That’s why I had to 
go chasing all over for you.” 

Portnoy’s answer was lost in the uproar of the whistle. Enough, 
enough, Krim decided. I won’t pursue it, I won’t start off on the wrong 
foot. He said, “Well, anyway, soon it’s time. Soon the high seas . . . 
I'm looking forward to the rest . . . I can use it. God knows.” 

“It'll be marvelous for you. You won’t believe the transformation till 
months after you’re back. You'll see.” He paused, then thrust a small 
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package upon Krim. “Here. You didn’t think I’d come empty-handed. 
A few thousand francs. You won’t have to rush around changing money 
on your first day.” 

“Ah, who expected . . . who told you to bother? Ah, Josh... .” 

His voice died as the stewards marched out, beating, beating their 
brass gongs. 

“Well, fellow?” said Portnoy. 

“Well, mad guy?” answered Krim. 

Side by side they walked to the gangplank, where Portnoy extended 
a hand and said, “Be open. Be willing. Be ready.” 

“Don’t worry. I'll surprise you. Wait, only wait,” Krim declared 
hoarsely. 

Then Portnoy hobbled off, stopping half-way down to wave and cup 
a hand to his lips. “Wait, wait!” Krim shouted. “I can’t hear you.” 


But by the time he squeezed against the rail the tugs had begun their 
pushing, the water was churning under the ship, the pier was beginning 
to slope and recede. 

He drew back, and as the engines came on, as the ship made its great 
turn and the air grew sweeter, radiant, he begged, Oh protect and 
watch over me .. . that there shall be profit and joy from this . . . that 
costs shall be low. Keep me from illness . . . dispel what hangs over me 

. for my pleasures have been few. I. Krim. To whom nothing 
comes easy. 


























In the present social and cultural climate of “togetherness” and con- 
formity, we take the occasion of the twentieth anniversary of the death 
of THOMAS WOLFE to reprint the following essay, both for its insight 
into the individual who “does not belong” as well as for its remarkable 
interpretation of the difference between the Old and New Testaments. 
It is from the book, “The Hills Beyond” by Wolfe, copyright 1941 
with Maxwell Perkins as executor, published by Harper & Brothers. 


Gods Lonely Man 


By THOMAS WOLFE 


Y LIFE, more than that of 
anyone I know, has been 
spent in solitude and wan- 

dering. Why this is true, or how it 
happened, I cannot say; yet it is so. 
From my fifteenth year—save for a 
single interval—I have lived about as 
solitary a life as a modern man can 
have. I mean by this that the number 
of hours, days, months, and years that 
I have spent alone has been immense 
and extraordinary. I propose, therefore, 
to describe the experience of human 
loneliness exactly as I have known it. 

The reason that impels me to do this 
is not that I think my knowledge of 
loneliness different in kind from that of 
other men. Quite the contrary. The 
whole conviction of my life now rests 
upon the belief that loneliness, far 
from being a rare and curious phe- 
nomenon, peculiar to myself and to a 
few other solitary men, is the central 
and inevitable fact of human exist- 
ence. When we examine the moments, 
acts, and statements of all kinds of peo- 
ple—not only the grief and ecstasy of 
the greatest poets, but also the huge un- 
happiness of the average soul, as evi- 
denced by the innumerable strident 
words of abuse, hatred, contempt, mis- 
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trust, and scorn that forever grate upon 
our ears as the manswarm passes us in 
the streets—we find, I think, that they 
are all suffering from the same thing. 
The final cause of their complaint is 
loneliness. 

But if my experience of loneliness 
has not been different in kind from that 
of other men, I suspect it has been 
sharper in intensity. This gives me the 
best authority in the world to write of 
this, our general complaint, for I be- 
lieve I know more about it than any- 
one of my generation. In saying this, 
I am merely stating a fact as I see it, 
though I realize that it may sound like 
arrogance or vanity. But before anyone 
jumps to that conclusion, let him con- 
sider how strange it would be to meet 
with arrogance in one who has lived 
alone as much as I. The surest cure for 
vanity is loneliness. For, more than 
other men, we who dwell in the heart 
of solitude are always the victims of 
self-doubt. Forever and forever in our 
loneliness, shameful feelings of in- 
feriority will rise up suddenly to over- 
whelm us in a poisonous flood of 
horror, disbelief, and desolation, to 
sicken and corrupt our health and con- 
fidence, to spread pollution at the very 
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root of strong, exultant joy. And the 
eternal paradox of it is that if a man 
is to know the triumphant labor of 
creation, he must for long periods re- 
sign himself to loneliness, and suffer 
loneliness to rob him of the health, the 
confidence, the belief and joy which are 
essential to creative work. 


_ LIVE ALONE as I have lived, a man 
should have the confidence of God, 
the tranquil faith of a monastic saint, 
the stern impregnability of Gibraltar. 
Lacking these, there are times when 
anything, everything, all or nothing, 
the most trivial incidents, the most 
casual words, can in an instant strip 
me of my armor, palsy my hand, con- 
strict my heart with frozen horror, and 
fill my bowels with the gray substance 
of shuddering impotence. 

Sometimes it is nothing but a 


shadow passing on the sun; sometimes 
nothing but the torrid milky light of 
August, or the naked, sprawling ugli- 


ness and squalid decencies of streets in 
Brooklyn fading in the weary vistas of 
that milky light and evoking the in- 
tolerable misery of countless drab and 
nameless lives. Sometimes it is just the 
barren horror of raw concrete, or the 
heat blazing on a million beetles of 
machinery darting through the torrid 
streets, or the cindered weariness of 
parking spaces, or the slamming smash 
and racket of the El, or the driven 
manswarm of the earth, thrusting on 
forever in exacerbated fury, going no- 
where in a hurry. 

Again, it may be just a phrase, a 
look, a gesture. It may be the cold, 
disdainful inclination of the head with 
which a precious, kept, exquisite 
princeling of Park Avenue acknowl- 
edges an introduction, as if to say: 
“You are nothing.” Or it may be a 
sneering reference and dismissal by a 
critic in a high-class weekly magazine. 
Or a letter from a woman saying I am 
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lost and ruined, my talent vanished, 
all my efforts false and worthless— 
since I have forsaken the truth, vision, 
and reality which are so beautifully her 
own. 

And sometimes it is less than these— 
nothing I can touch or see or hear or 
definitely remember. It may be so 
vague as to be a kind of hideous 
weather of the soul, subtly compounded 
of all the hunger, fury, and impossible 
desire my life has ever known. Or, 
again, it may be a _half-forgotten 
memory of the cold wintry red of wan- 
ing Sunday afternoons in Cambridge, 
and of a pallid, sensitive, esthetic face 
that held me once in earnest discourse 
on such a Sunday afternoon in Cam- 
bridge, telling me that all my youth- 
ful hopes were pitiful delusions and 
that all my life would come to naught, 
and the red and waning light of March 
was reflected on the pallid face with a 
desolate impotence that instantly 
quenched all the young ardors of my 
blood. 

Beneath the evocations of these 
lights and weathers, and the cold, dis- 
dainful words of precious, sneering, 
and contemptuous people, all of the joy 
and singing of the day goes out like an 
extinguished candle, hope seems lost to 
me forever, and every truth that I have 
ever found and known seems false. At 
such a time the lonely man will feel 
that all the evidence of his own senses 
has betrayed him, and that nothing 
really lives and moves on earth but 
creatures of the death-in-life—those of 
the cold, constricted heart and the 
sterile loins, who exist forever in the 
red waning light of March and Sunday 
afternoon. 

All this hideous doubt, despair, and 
dark confusion of the soul a lonely man 
must know, for he is united to no 
image save that which he creates him- 
self, he is bolstered by no other knowl- 
edge save that which he can gather for 
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himself with the vision of his own eyes 
and brain. He is sustained and cheered 
and aided by no party, he is given com- 
fort by no creed, he has no faith in him 
except his own. And often that faith 
deserts him, leaving him shaken and 
filled with impotence. And then it 
seems to him that his life has come to 
nothing, that he is ruined, lost, and 
broken past redemption, and that 
morning—bright, shining morning, with 
its promise of new beginnings—will 
never come upon the earth again as it 
did once. 

He knows that dark time is flowing 
by him like a river. The huge, dark 
wall of loneliness is around him now. 
It encloses and presses in upon him, 
and he cannot escape. And the can- 
cerous plant of memory is feeding at 
his entrails, recalling hundreds of for- 
gotten faces and ten thousand vanished 
days, until all life seems strange and 
insubstantial as a dream. Time flows by 
him like a river, and he waits in his 
little room like a creature held captive 
by an evil spell. And he will hear, far 
off, the murmurous drone of the great 
earth, and feel that he has been forgot- 
ten, that his powers are wasting from 
him while the river flows, and that all 
‘his life has come to nothing. He feels 
that his strength is gone, his power 
withered, while he sits there drugged 
and fettered in the prison of his loneli- 
ness. 

Then suddenly, one day, for no ap- 
parent reason, his faith and his belief 
in life will come back to him in a tidal 
flood. It will rise up in him with a 
jubilant and invincible power, bursting 
a window in the world’s great wall and 
restoring everything to shapes of death- 
less brightness. Made miraculously 
whole and secure in himself, he will 
plunge once more into the triumphant 
labor of creation. All his old strength 
is his again; he knows what he knows, 
he is what he is, he has found what he 
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has found. And he will say the truth 
that is in him, speak it though the 
whole world deny it, affirm it though a 
million men cry it is false. 

At such a moment of triumphant 
confidence, with this feeling in me, I 
dare now assert that I have known 
Loneliness as well as any man, and will 
now write of him as if he were my 
very brother, which he is, I will paint 
him for you with such fidelity to his 
true figure that no man who reads will 
ever doubt his visage when Loneliness 
comes to him hereafter. 


HE MOST TRAGIC, sublime, and 

beautiful expression of human lone- 
liness which I have ever read is the 
Book of Job; the grandest and most 
philosophical, Ecclesiastes. Here I must 
point out a fact which is so much at 
variance with everything I was told as 
a child concerning loneliness and the 
tragic underweft of life that, when I 
first discovered it, I was astounded and 
incredulous, doubting the overwhelm- 
ing weight of evidence that had re- 
vealed it to me. But there it was, as 
solid as a rock, not to be shaken or 
denied; and as the years passed, the 
truth of this discovery became part of 
the structure of my life. 

The fact is this: the lonely man, who 
is also the tragic man, is invariably the 
man who loves life dearly—which is to 
say, the joyful man. In these statements 
there is no paradox whatever. The one 
condition implies the other, and makes 
it necessary. The essence of human 
tragedy is in loneliness, not in conflict, 
no matter what the arguments of the 
theater may assert. And just as the 
great tragic writer (I say, “the tragic 
writer” of tragedies, for certain nations, 
the Roman and French among them, 
have had no great tragic writers, for 
Virgil and Racine were none, but 
rather great writers of tragedy): just as 
the great tragic writer—Job, Sophocles, 
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Dante, Milton, Swift, Dostoevski—has 
always been the lonely man, so has he 
also been the man who loved life best 
and had the deepest sense of joy. The 
real quality and substance of human 
joy is to be found in the works of these 
great tragic writers as nowhere else in 
all the records of man’s life upon the 
earth. In proof of this, I can give here 
one conclusive illustration: 

In my childhood, any mention of the 
Book of Job evoked instantly in my 
mind a long train of gloomy, gray, and 
unbrokenly dismal associations. This 
has been true, I suspect, with most of 
us. Such phrases as “Job’s comforter,” 
and “the patience of Job,” and “the 
afflictions of Job,” have become part of 
our common idiom and are used to 
refer to people whose woes seem un- 
countable and unceasing, who have suf- 
fered long and silently, and whose 
gloom has never been interrupted by a 
ray of hope or joy. All these associa- 
tions had united to make for me a 
picture of the Book of Job that was 
grim, bleak, and constant in its misery. 
But any reader of intelligence and ex- 
perience who has read that great book 
in his mature years will realize how 
false such a picture is. 

For the Book of Job, far from being 
dreary, gray, and dismal, is woven en- 
tire, more than any single piece of 
writing I can recall, from the sensuous, 
flashing, infinitely various, and glori- 
ously palpable material of great 
poetry; and it wears at the heart of its 
tremendous chant of everlasting sorrow 
the exulting song of everlasting joy. 

In this there is nothing strange or 
curious, but only what is inevitable 
and right. It is the sense of death and 
loneliness, the knowledge of the brevity 
of his days and the huge impending 
burden of his sorrow, growing always, 
never lessening, that makes joy glorious, 
tragic, and unutterably precious to a 
man like Job. Beauty comes and passes, 
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is lost the moment that we touch it, 
can no more be stayed or held than 
one can stay the flowing of a river. Out 
of this pain of loss, this bitter ecstasy of 
brief having, this fatal glory of the 
single moment, the tragic writer will 
therefore make a song for joy. That, 
at least, he may keep and treasure al- 
ways. And his song is full of grief be- 
cause he knows that joy is fleeting, 
gone the instant that we have it, and 
that is why it is so precious gaining its 
full glory from the very things that 
limit and destroy it. 

He knows that joy gains its glory out 
of sorrow, bitter sorrow, and man’s 
loneliness, and that it is haunted al- 
ways with the certainty of death, dark 
death, which stops our tongues, our 
eyes, our living breath, with the twin 
oblivions of dust and nothingness. 
Therefore a man like Job will make a 
chant for sorrow, too, but it will still 
be a song for joy as well, and one more 
strange and beautiful than any other 
that man has ever sung: 


Hast thou given the horse strength? 
Hast thou clothed his neck with 
thunder? 

Canst thou make him afraid as a 
grasshopper? The glory of his nos- 
trils is terrible. 

He paweth in the valley, and re- 
joiceth in his strength; he goeth on 
to meet the armed men. 

He mocketh at fear, and is not af- 
frighted; neither turneth he back 
from the sword. 

The quiver rattleth against him, 
the glittering spear and the shield. 

He swalloweth the ground with 
fierceness and rage; neither believeth 
he that it is the sound of the 
trumpet. 

He saith among the trumpets, Ha, 
ha; and he smelleth the battle afar 
off, the thunder of the captains, and 
the shouting. 
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That is joy—joy solemn and tri- 
umphant; stern, lonely, everlasting joy, 
which has in it the full depth and hu- 
mility of man’s wonder, his sense of 
glory, and his feeling of awe before the 
mystery of the universe. An exultant 
cry is torn from our lips as we read the 
lines about that glorious horse, and the 
joy we feel is wild and strange, lonely 
and dark like death, and grander than 
the delicate and lovely joy that men 
like Herrick and Theocritus described, 
sreat poets though they were. 


UST AS THE Book of Job and the 
J sermon of Ecclesiastes are, each in 
its own way, supreme histories of man’s 
loneliness, so do all the books of the 
Old Testament, in their entirety, pro- 
vide the most final and profound 
literature of human loneliness that the 
world has known. It is astonishing with 
what a coherent unity of spirit and 
belief the life of loneliness is recorded 
in those many books—how it finds its 
full expression in the chants, songs, 
prophecies, and chronicles of so many 
men, all so various, and each so in- 
dividual, each revealing some new 
image of man’s secret and most lonely 
heart, and all combining to produce a 
single image of his loneliness that 
is matchless in its grandeur and 
magnificence. 

The total, all-contributory unity of 
this conception of man’s loneliness in 
the books of the Old Testament be- 
comes even more astonishing when we 
begin to read the New. For, just as the 
Old Testament becomes the chronicle 
of the life of loneliness, the gospels of 
the New Testament, with the same 
miraculous and unswerving unity, be- 
come the chronicle of the life of love. 
What Christ is saying always, what he 
never swerves from saying, what he says 
a thousand times and in a thousand 
different ways, but always with a cen- 
tral unity of belief, is this: “I am my 
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Father’s son, and you are my brothers.” 
And the unity that binds us all to- 
gether, that makes this earth a family, 
and all men brothers and the sons of 
God, is love. 

The central purpose of Christ’s life, 
therefore, is to destroy the life of loneli- 
ness and to establish here on earth the 
life of love. It should be obvious to 
everyone that when Christ says: 
“Blessed are the poor in spirit: for 
theirs is the kingdom of heaven,” 
“Blessed are they that mourn: for they 
shall be comforted,” ‘Blessed are the 
merciful: for they shall obtain mercy,” 
—Christ is not here extolling the quali- 
ties of humility, sorrow and mercy as 
virtues sufficient in themselves, but he 
promises to men who have these virtues 
the richest reward that men were ever 
offered—a reward that promises not only 
the inheritance of the earth, but the 
kingdom of heaven as well. 

Such was the final intention of 
Christ’s life, the purpose of his teach- 
ing. And its total import was that the 
life of loneliness could be destroyed for- 
ever by the life of love. Or such, at 
least, has been the meaning which I 
read into his life. For in these recent 
years when I have lived alone so much, 
and known loneliness so well, I have 
gone back many times and read. the 
story of this man’s words and life to 
see if I could find in them a meaning 
for myself, a way of life that would be 
better than the one I had. I read what 
he had said, not in a mood of piety or 
holiness, not from a sense of sin, a feel- 
ing of contrition, or because his 
promise of a heavenly reward meant 
very much to me. But I tried to read 
his bare words nakedly and simply, as 
it seems to me he must have uttered 
them, and as I have read the words of 
other men—of Homer, Donne, and 
Whitman, and the writer of Ecclesiastes 
—and if the meaning I have put upon 
his words seems foolish or extravagant, 
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childishly simple or banal, mine alone 
are no different from what ten million 
other men have thought, I have only set 
it down here as I saw it, felt it, found 
it for myself, and have tried to add, 
subtract, and alter nothing. 

And now I know that though the way 
and meaning of Christ’s life is a far, far 
better way and meaning than my own, 
yet I can never make it mine; and I 
think that this is true of all the other 
lonely men that I have seen or known 
about—the nameless, voiceless, faceless 
atoms of this earth as well as Job and 
Everyman and Swift. And Christ him- 
self, who preached the life of love, was 
yet as lonely as any man that ever 
lived. Yet I could not say that he was 
mistaken because he preached the life 
of love and fellowship, and lived and 
died in loneliness; nor would I dare 
assert his way was wrong because a 
billion men have since professed his 
way and never followed it. 

I can only say that I could not make 
his way my own. For I have found the 
constant, everlasting weather of man’s 
life to be, not love, but loneliness. Love 
itself is not the weather of our lives, It 
is the rare, the precious flower. Some- 
times it is the flower that gives us life, 
that breaches the dark walls of all our 
loneliness and restores us to the fellow- 
ship of life, the family of the earth, the 
brotherhood of man. But sometimes 
love is the flower that brings us death; 
and from it we get pain and darkness; 
and the mutilations of the soul, the 
maddening of the brain, may be in it. 


OW OR WHY or in what way the 
flower of love will come to us, 
whether with life or death, triumph or 
defeat, joy or madness, no man on this 
earth can say. But I know that at the 
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end, forever at the end for us—the 
houseless, homeless, doorless, driven 
wanderers of life, the lonely men—there 
waits forever the dark visage of our 
comrade, Loneliness. 

But the old refusals drop away, the 
old avowals stand—and we who were 
dead have risen, we who were lost are 
found again, and we who sold the 
talent, the passion, and belief of youth 
into the keeping of the fleshless dead, 
until our hearts were corrupted, our 
talent wasted, and our hope gone, have 
won our lives back bloodily, in soli- 
tude and darkness. And we walk the 
Bridge alone with you, stern friend, the 
one to whom we speak, who never 
failed us. Hear: 

“Loneliness forever and the earth 
again! Dark brother and stern friend, 
immortal face of darkness and of night, 
with whom the half part of my life was 
spent, and with whom I shall abide 
now till my death forever—what is 
there for me to fear as long as you are 
with me? Heroic friend, have we not 
gone together down a million ways, 
have we not coursed together the great 
and furious avenues of night, have we 
not crossed the stormy seas alone, and 
known strange lands, and come again 
to walk the continent of night and 
listen to the silence of the earth? Have 
we not been brave and glorious when 
we were together, friend? Have we not 
known triumph, joy, and glory on this 
earth—and will it not be again with 
me as it was then, if you come back 
to me? 

“Come to me in the secret and most 
silent heart of darkness. Come to me as 
you always came, bringing to me again 
the old invincible strength, the death- 
less hope, the triumphant joy and con- 
fidence that will storm the earth again.” 





Greenwich Village Saturday Night 


By IRVING FELDMAN 


The good girls are down from the Bronx 

Wearing ceramic jewels like a badge, 

Whirling peasant skirts as they dance. 

And the straighthaired blondes who busted college 
Are carrying Proust around with Lawrence. 

As I knew them 


And the lost girls float with dark eye 

And pale face, their diction studied, voices firm, 
Like Cassandras crying, I will not cry! 

The thin young girls have matronly arms, 

And here and there walks a beauty. 

As I knew them 


And the Stalinists are there with guitars 

And argyle socks, plaid shirts on their swelling chests, 
Flogging the strings for the czar of czars, 

The people; meanwhile their girlfriends’ breasts 

Are like brave new worlds, and simple as the stars. 

As I knew them 


Cooler than you, man, or I, the hipsters are cool 
As the shining mountain stream at dawn 
That trickles to its hidden crystal pool 

Where the lapwing drinks, the hare, the fawn; 

So cool are the hipsters, cooler, more cool. 

As I knew them 


The long white ones the sun has never seen, 
Their eyes are like the earthsweated coal 
Behind their sunglasses’ evergreen, 

Picking picking up the soul 

With cocaine, heroin, and benzedrine. 

As I knew them 


Making it making it on manna are the shades, 
Digging strange gods in the marijuana; 

Today they’re corn-fed Buddhas or de Sades, 
Tomorrow Gnostics in the same old Nirvana; 

Angular and drowsy in a world they’ve never made. 
As I knew them 


And the Bus Ad boys are down with their dates, 
Callow faces poised like cream above their coffees. 
The law students have mouths like revolving gates, 
On their adam’s apples, dazzling bowties 

Are galloping out of polka-dots. 

As I knew them 
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And the hoods with violet truncated faces 
Like frost-bitten potatoes, and the lean 
And crew-cut professional satyrs, 

One with an Austrian voice like vaseline 
Asking, “Und vere are the Graces?” 

As I knew them 


The bald bachelors of forty are out, as always, 
They go to bed with the morning papers, 
Where all our lives are a little play; 

Their weekend Times on cafeteria tables 
Spreading like fatal wings over Sunday. 

As I knew them 


And the bums leak in from the Bowery 

Like tiny black dust no sieve can catch. 

Old Italians are silent in doorways, 

They just happen to live here, and they scratch. 

But the Olympians never come down from their parties. 
As I knew them 


Creep on, creeps! On Greenwich, on MacDougal, 
Brothers, sisters, children mine! 

So monstrous and so innocent all, 

Because so young, and getting younger all the time. 
—The Grace of Heaven is games in Hell. 

As I knew them 


In that glorious night our lives, my love, 
Were like a marquee’s blinking lights, 

Blinking on and off. And did we ever movel 
Seeming to dance out words all night, 
Hand in hand now you now I going on and off. 














The Death of 
Hannah Senesh 


On March 4, 1957, Rudolf Kastner, 
the editor of the Hungarian-language 
newspaper, UJ ELET, was shot near his 
home in Tel Aviv. Eleven days later, 
he died of chest wounds. 

Kastner, a leader of Hungarian 
Jewry during World War II, had been 
accused of collaborating with the Nazis. 
In June 1955, a district court in Jeru- 
salem had found in effect that Kastner 
had been a Quisling. His killing was 
associated, perhaps directly, with the 
controversy that raged in Israel during 
his trial and after the judgment. For 
the judge, Benjamin Halevi, had ruled 
that Kastner had “sold his soul to the 
devil” by rescuing a group of some 
thousand Hungarian Jewish notables 
(including members of his immediate 
family) “at the expense of” the hun- 
dreds of thousands of Hungarian Jews 
who were sent to the gas chambers in 
Auschwitz in June 1944, 

Halevi charged Kastner with having 
deliberately withheld from the Jews 
pent in the ghettos in Hungary the cer- 
tain knowledge he had of their immi- 
nent death, in order to assure the 
migration of his own relatives and 
friends. Those who challenged Halevi’s 
decision included the Government of 
Israel, of which Kastner had formerly 
been an official. The government ap- 
pealed the verdict to the Israel Supreme 
Court and on January 17, 1958, ten 
months after Kastner’s assassination, the 
Supreme Court reversed Halevi, find- 
ing for Kastner, on the general ground 
that no man in Kastner's difficult posi- 
tion during delicate negotiations with 
the Nazis could have foreseen, or be 
found guilty for not having foreseen, 
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the consequences of his actions. 

During the Kastner case, the fate of 
Hannah Senesh, a young woman who 
had become a national heroine in 
Israel, was advanced as a damaging bit 
of evidence against Kastner. Hannah 
Senesh was one of a group of daring 
young pioneers from Palestine who 
volunteered in June 1944 to be para- 
chuted down in Yugoslavia by the Brit- 
ish Air Force, in order to contact the 
Partisans and organize a rescue and 
resistance operation for the threatened 
Jews of Hungary. All of the parachut- 
ists were captured. Hannah, the most 
daring of the group and their natural 
leader, was killed by the Hungarian 
government. The charge against Kast- 
ner was that he had abandoned Han- 
nah Senesh to her fate. 

The guilt or innocence of Rudolf 
Kastner has yet to be judged by history. 
The law, like public opinion, has split 
over Kastner’s verdict. But the testi- 
mony of Catherine Senesh, Hannah’s 
mother, at the trial, made a tremend- 
ous impression through the transparent 
sincerity and nobility of character of 
the speaker. Catherine Senesh’s moving 
account in simple, direct language of 
her vain efforts to help her remarkable 
daughter is a dramatic document. The 
tragic pity of Hannah Senesh’s end is 
nowhere better reported. 

The following translation of excerpts 
from Catherine Senesh’s testimony was 
made by me from the text quoted by 
Shalom Rosenfeld in his Hebrew book 
on the Kastner trial, Criminal File No. 
124, published by Karni Publishers, 
Ltd., in Tel Aviv, in 1955. 

JAcos SLOAN 
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OU ARE the mother of 
Hannah Senesh?” (Cather- 
ine Senesh nods.) 

“During the war madame was in 


Budapest?” 

“ves.” 

“Did you know in advance of Han- 
nah’s plan to come to Hungary as a 
parachutist?” 

“No. Generally speaking, there were 
no communications between us. Nor, 
apparently, did they want me to know.” 

“On June 17 (1944) madame was 
imprisoned. Is that right?” 


“Yes. In the morning a Hungarian 
detective came to my house and told 
me to go to the Hadek, the highest 
army headquarters. He didn’t tell me 
what it was about. ‘Just to be a wit- 
ness.’ I got there and they took me into 
a room where a number of people were 
sitting. An examiner began to ask me 
about the state of my family, my son, 
my daughter. But I could see it all had 
to do with Hannah. Where was she, 
what was she doing, when did I get a 
letter from her? Apparently he thought 
we were in communication with one 
another. All I could tell him was that 
she was on some farm near Haifa. I 
didn’t know exactly where it was at the 
time. Then he asked, had Hannah been 
in Palestine all the time, and why had 
she left me? I told him that she had 
done what all the young Jewish people 
who saw there was no future for them 
in Hungary had done. True, it was 
hard for me to be left without her, but 
now I was happy she wasn’t here, in 
Budapest. 


“Suddenly he began to smile sarcas- 
tically. I didn’t understand what these 
questions were all about. He kept on 
questioning me, and I had to swear 
that everything I said was true. 

“And then he said: ‘But what do you 
think, where is she now?’ 


“T said: ‘I don’t know.’ 
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“Then he said: ‘If you don’t know, 
I’ll tell you. She’s here, next door. Call 
her, persuade her to tell you every- 
thing she knows. If she doesn’t talk, this 
will be your last meeting with your 
daughter.’ 

“He went away, and after a few min- 
utes four people came in, Hannah 
among them. I saw they were waiting 
for a scene, as in a theatre. I controlled 
myself so as not to afford them that 
pleasure. 

“Hannah ran to me, hugged me, 
burst into tears, and said: ‘Forgive me, 
mama!’ We held on to each other, and 
they allowed us to sit down. 

“The examiner said again: ‘Well, 
now you talk to her, get her to tell the 
whole truth—if not, this is your last 
meeting.’ 

“I couldn’t understand anything. | 
never dreamed that Hannah could 
come here from Palestine. She wasn’t 
wearing an army uniform. All I knew 
was that they wanted Hannah to tell 
them something, and she didn’t want 
to, so I wasn’t going to urge her. 

“Why don’t you say something? 
Now we'll go out and you talk!’ said 
the examiner, and left. Only the detec. 
tive remained in the room. We sat 
down. We could barely talk, Hannah 
was overwhelmed. I thought that per- 
haps she had come for my sake. Perhaps 
she had been restless because I had 
stayed in Budapest. 

“I said to her: ‘Hannah, how did 
you get here? Perhaps I’m to blame, 
perhaps I’m the reason why youre 
here?’ 

‘““‘No mama,’ she said. ‘You're not to 
blame for anything.’ 

“I sat and looked at her face. I would 
barely have been able to recognize her 
if they hadn’t told me this was Hannah. 
I saw the suffering on her face. I saw 
she had been through terrible things, 
there were signs of blows on her face, 
a tooth missing. 
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“I said: ‘What about your tooth, did 
that just happen, here?’ 

“She said: ‘No.’ 

“We couldn’t say anything. The de- 
tective was standing next to us. I 
wanted to embrace her. At that moment 
the door opened. The examiner came 
back and said: ‘No whispering. You go 
home, we don’t need you any more. 
Everything depends on how your 
daughter behaves. Don’t you tell a soul 
about what happened here. Not even 
that you entered this building.’ 

“I returned home. There was a whole 
group of people from the building 
where I lived standing in front of my 
apartment. All of them wanted to know 
what had happened. I told them there 
had been a mistake. But there was an 
actress living with me, a Christian 
woman. She had seen the detectives 
take me away in the morning. To her 
I said: ‘It was no mistake. A terrible 
tragedy has happened. But I mustn't 
talk.’ 

“... I was left alone. I felt the matter 
wasn’t over, that something else would 
happen. I took all the letters I had re- 
ceived from Hannah recently via Tur- 
key and Portugal and put them in the 
oven. Suddenly, some good friends came 
into the apartment, Mr. Gobi and his 
wife. Lately, they had been urging me 
to try to run away from Hungary; we 
would cross the Rumanian border to- 
gether, and from there go on to Pales- 
tine. We needed special papers. Even- 
tually, I had gotten the right papers. 
And now here he came, and asked: 
‘Are you ready?’ 

“I knew I was forbidden to tell him 
what had happened. So I said only: 
‘No, I’ve thought it over, I’m not leav- 
ing.’ 

“He asked: ‘But. you have two chil- 
dren in Palestine, why don’t you want 
to run away? What happened? Why? 
Where are your papers?’ 

“I gave him the papers. 
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“<The papers are excellent,’ he said. 
‘You must go.’ 

“At that moment I thought to my- 
self: Perhaps he’s been sent by fate, so 
that there’ll be at least one person be- 
side myself to know what has hap- 
pened, I knew that if I asked him, 
he wouldn’t tell a soul. He knew Han- 
nah well. I told him what had hap- 
pened a few hours before. 

“He said: ‘Now I understand why 
you don’t want to go away.’ 

“I asked him what he thought about 
it. 

“He said: ‘If I know Hannah, this 
is a very big thing she’s involved in.’ 
And he suggested that I tell the actress, 
because she had excellent connections 
with the Germans. 

“We went into the hall. Suddenly, 
there was a ring at the doorbell. I 
looked out. There was an auto waiting 
outside with Gestapo men. They said 
they wanted Madame Senesh.” 

(Catherine Senesh was imprisoned by 
the Germans, who had also become 
interested in the case of the parachut- 
ist Hannah Senesh. Three times the 
Gestapo men visited Mrs. Senesh and 
questioned her. The third time they 
took her to prison. Even before she was 
behind bars she managed to find out 
from a young Jewish woman who was a 
cleaning woman there and a relative 
of hers that Hannah had been in the 
same prison since the day before.) 

‘... When the Gestapo officer Seifert 
had finished questioning me, I said to 
him: ‘Have pity on me, tell me what 
my daughter did. What crime is she 
guilty of?” 

“He said: ‘According to Hungarian 
law, she is in no danger of her life, but 
the German law is different.’ 

“Early that evening, before it grew 
dark, a Jewish woman who worked on 
the outside came and rapped on my 
door. She called: ‘Senesh, go over to 
the window.’ 
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“It was forbidden to go near the 
windows, but of course everyone al- 
ways did it. So I went, and across the 
way I suddenly saw Hannah. She was 
looking out the top of her window. 
She laughed. She had figured out how 
to communicate with me right off. She 
was more enterprising than I. From that 
day on, Hannah and I waved to one 
another every day. Everybody asked 
me: ‘Who’s that?’ And I told them that 
was my friend’s daughter.” 


(Mrs. Senesh tells how Hannah used 
to be interrogated every day. The 
mother found out that her daughter 
had been flown to Hungary to rescue 
the Jews, and that she had stayed with 
Tito’s partisans in Yugoslavia. Event- 
ually, mother and daughter took the 
air in the prison courtyard together.) 


“Hannah said to me: ‘I’m not getting 
any word from the outside. Still, there 
are hopes. Something can be done. Ap- 
parently, they don’t know I’m here.’ 


“I was sure, too, that nobody knew, 
because they told nobody about it. In 
prison you could get one package every 
two weeks, and I got packages from my 
actress neighbor and my sister. I asked 
the wardeness to give half of my pack- 
ages to Hannah. Once I decided to put 
a note in the suitcase asking them to 
send me two packages, since I was 
dividing everything I got with 
Hannah.” 

(There was a woman in Mrs. Senesh’s 
cell who had hopes of being set free 
soon, since her parents had paid a 
large ransom for her freedom. Hannah 
asked this woman to contact the Jewish 
Council of Budapest and to ask them 
for the address of Hansi Brand. She 
was then to go to Hansi Brand and tell 
her that “Hannah Senesh is in prison.” 
This was in August.) 

“Hannah sent out a note with Mrs. 
Frankel. The note contained two He- 
brew words, and Hannah asked Mrs. 
Frankel to see to it that the note was 
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handed to Kastner, Mrs. Frankel sewed 
the note into her dress.” 


(On Yom Kippur, some three months 
after her imprisonment, Mrs. Senesh 
was released from prison. She went to 
see a young lawyer, a Hungarian Fascist 
called Nenoy, who told Mrs. Senesh 
that he had already met with the other 
parachutists, and they had put him in 
charge of their defense. Hannah’s situa. 
tion, the Hungarian lawyer explained 
to Catherine Senesh, held an element 
of danger, because Hannah had been 
the central figure in the partisan ac- 
tivity—but everything depended on the 
political situation in the country at the 
time of the trial. Mrs. Senesh decided 
first to confer with Hannah, The lawyer 


succeeded in arranging a meeting be- 


tween Catherine Senesh and her daugh- 
ter in prison at the beginning of Octo- 
ber. Hannah asked her mother to find 
her a good lawyer; first, though, Mrs. 
Senesh should consult friends about 
whom to choose.) 

“I contacted Zionist circles and got 
a young man called Grossman. I told 
him where Hannah was. Grossman told 
me they knew all about it, but it be- 
came clear that he didn’t know where 
Hannah was, only where the boys were 
—in a different prison. I told him it 
would be a good idea to get in touch 
with the lawyer who was handling the 
boys’ case, and I asked him to send 
them all packages, as there was nothing 
to eat in prison. 


“He promised to see to everything. 
After seeing Hannah, I visited Gross- 
man again, and again I talked to him 
about getting a lawyer. But he said it 


wasn’t necessary, because Hannah 
would be let out of prison the next 
day, or the day after, or maybe even 
the same day. From then on, I went to 
see Grossman every day. Meanwhile, 
all sorts of people asked me who was 
taking care of Hannah’s case. I told 
them Grossman, a very young man. 
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“Then they said: ‘Why Grossman 
and not Kastner? Why isn’t Kastner 
taking care of the case? He’s the man 
with excellent connections.’ 

“I asked Grossman to take me to see 
Kastner, but he said that Kastner was 
busy, Kastner wasn’t home, and so 
forth—he always said something dif- 
ferent. 

“I went to Grossman with Mrs. Fran- 
kel, and again we asked for Kastner’s 
address. Mrs. Frankel said she had a 
note for Kastner. Grossman asked for 
the note and said he would hand it 
to Kastner, The next day I was at his 
place again, and he said he had handed 
the note to Kastner. . . . Every day I 
was worried because I had not found 
a lawyer, but Grossman said there was 
no need, everything was already ar- 
ranged. He told that the Hungarians 
demand 15,000 pengoes to let a person 
go, and there were eight people in that 
situation already. 

“He asked me: ‘Do you have 15,000 
pengoes?” 

“I told him I had no such sum, be- 
cause I had nothing left, but that ought 
not to stand in the way. I would try 
to find the money, I had friends and 
acquaintances. And Mrs. Frankel said 
to Grossman: ‘How can you ask money 
from Madame Senesh? Don’t you get 
money for such purposes?” 

“Then he said: ‘If there’s no money 
forthcoming, we'll pay. But it would be 
better if there were money.’ 

“I said to Grossman that I would 
take a lawyer so I could at least get a 
package through to Hannah. Hannah 
was cold and had no dresses with her, 
and she had asked me at the begin- 
hing of October to send her some warm 
things and food. 

“Grossman said: ‘Do you need a 
lawyer for that? Why, Kastner has the 
ight to go into any prison.’ 

““If that’s the case,’ I asked, ‘why 
doesn’t he go? Is it possible to speak 
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to him?’ I asked him for Kastner’s ad- 
dress again, but he said: “That’s im- 
possible, that’s impossible, I can’t give 
it to you.’ 

“But as we were going down the 
steps, Mrs. Frankel gave me the address 
on condition that I not tell anyone that 
I had gotten it from her.” 


(Catherine Senesh began to look for 
Kastner.) 

“I went to the address. The gate- 
keeper told me that Kastner used to 
live there, but had moved. He gave me 
the number of another apartment where 
a family lived that was friendly with 
Kastner. I went up there and rang the 
bell. A woman looked out the window. 
At first she didn’t want to let me in. I 
said to her that this was a very pressing 
Zionist matter. I told her my name, and 
that from what I had heard, Kastner 
was the only man who could help me. 
There were parachutists here from 
Palestine, and my daughter was one of 
them, and I had heard that Kastner 
had the right to visit them in prison. 
The woman said they knew about it, and 
Kastner really intended to visit the 
prison. She thought he would be going 
there tomorrow, and it would be a 
good idea for me to get a package 
ready. She also said: ‘I’ll give you his 
office address. Contact his secretary, 
Lenka Ungar, and she’ll arrange it for 
you.’ 

“, . . The woman didn’t say her 
name. But afterward I found out from 
Joel Palgi that that was where Hansi 
Brand lived. 

“I contacted Lenka Ungar, Kastner’s 
secretary, and I told her I had heard 
that he was preparing to visit the prison 
that day and I wanted to talk to him. 

“She said: ‘It’s impossible today, he 
has very important matters to take care 
of.’ 

“I said: ‘When, then?’ 


“She said: “Tomorrow, maybe,’ 
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“Next day I came back to the office, 
but Dr. Kastner wasn’t there again. The 
secretary said he hadn’t been in. 

“TI was there] at least three times, 
perhaps four. Kastner was never there, 
only his secretary. She said he hadn’t 
come in yet. Nor did they take the 
package from me. 

“On October 12 I came to Kastner's 
office again, and the secretary told me 
to wait; perhaps he’d come in that day. 
There were various people waiting in 
the office. .. . One of them told me that 
Komoli was in the same building. 

“‘What, with Kastner?’ I asked. 
Komoli knew our family, and Hannah. 
I went to him and asked him to tell me 
the whole truth about Hannah, for 
every day they promised me they'd 
take care of everything, that there was 
no point in getting a lawyer. 

“He stared at me, and said: ‘What, 
Hannah here?’ 

“I said to him: ‘How is it you don’t 
know that some emissaries have come 
from Palestine, some boys and Han- 
nah?’ 

“Then Komoli said that was the first 
he’d heard that Hannah was one of the 
group. And he added: ‘I assure you we 
shall do everything in our power. 
Meanwhile, get yourself a lawyer, at 
once, this very day.’ 

“I saw there was no reason for me to 
wait around, and decided to go for a 
lawyer that same afternoon. But first I 
wanted to speak to the Zionists’ lawyer. 
He told me there was nothing new to 
report. Everything that could be done 
was being done, patience was needed. 

“I went to a lawyer, a certain Selesz- 
ni. There was a big air raid that day. 
We sat in air raid shelters all morning. 
But in the afternoon I ran to the lawyer 
and asked him whether he had man- 
aged to see Hannah. 

“*The same day? No.’ But Seleszni 
did visit Hannah the next day. The 
city was bombed again that day, and 
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he sat with her for a long time. She 
told him a lot. 

“There isn’t one man in a thousand 
who would undertake to do what she 
did, and do what she did,’ he said to 
me. He told me that if there were a 
trial, the verdict would certainly be 
imprisonment, at any rate until the 
war was over. But everyone knew by 
now that the Germans had lost the 
war, and he did not think that Han- 
nah’s life was in danger. 

“The next day, October 15th, the 
Hungarian Nazis took power. That 
changed the situation so that we could 
do nothing more to help. We had lost 
invaluable time... . 

“. . - This was the most dreadful 
period. Hannah’s trial was set for Octo- 
ber 28th. I saw the announcement on 
the prison bulletin board. “Trial of 
Anna Senesh e¢ al... .’ 

(Mrs. Senesh waited impatiently in 
the anteroom. During the recess, people 
left the courtroom and Mrs. Senesh 
saw Hannah with her lawyer. Hannah 
hadn’t known her mother was there. 
When she saw Mrs. Senesh, Hannah 
ran over and hugged her. But the 
policeman wouldn’t allow them to talk 
until after the verdict.) 

“We waited a short time until they 
called them all back into the court- 
room. A few seconds later they all came 
out again. Hannah came over to me and 
said the verdict wouldn’t be for another 
eight days. I didn’t understand what 
that meant. The lawyer came to me and 
said: ‘It isn’t important. I'll tell you the 
exact time in eight days.’ 

“They all left, and Hannah and the 
guard were left alone there. I talked to 
her. Hannah saw how the announce: 
ment had affected me. 

“She said to me: ‘Mama, why are you 
like that? Why, what has happened? 
There’s no change in my situation. ! 
won’t be free until the end of the wat. 
But when I see you here, it’s terrible. 
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| won’t be at ease for a single second, 
if know that you’re going around like 
thiss Where are your friends? Why 
aren’t they helping you?’ 

“I said to her: ‘What difference does 
that make? Your case is what’s im- 
portant.’ 

“Then the guard stopped us. “That’s 
enough for today. Now that the trial is 
over, you'll get permission to visit her.’ 

“That was on the Sabbath. I told her 
| would visit her on Monday, but there 
was a heavy bombing and I couldn’t. 
When I did manage to get there, they 
told me: ‘No, you’re not permitted to 
visit, because there hasn’t been a verd- 
ict yet. You have to get a special permit 
from the judge. But the judge isn’t 
here.’ 

“Meanwhile, the eight days passed 
and the verdict hadn’t been rendered. 
[went looking for the judge. They told 
me he had gone on a trip, he wasn’t 
there. That was the 4th of November. 
They said he’d return on November 
ith. I went to his place November 7th; 
fit turned out that he didn’t work in 
that place any longer. I saw how every- 
body was running away, one truck after 
another pulling out, full of books, files, 
\ypewriters, officials. . . . 

“I said: ‘I have an appointment for 
today.” He gave me the room number. 
went up and saw a young officer, the 
same officer who had received me on 
November 4th. . . . I understood that 
ime was running out. The guard gave 
me the number of the judge’s room. 
When I came in the room was empty, 
but I saw some bundles on the table 
and some files. I realized he had just 
left the room for a while. I waited. 
finally, he appeared. I told him my 
tame, and that I was trying to get a 
Visitors’ permit. 

“Then he said: ‘Your case doesn’t 
belong to me any more.’ 

“I asked: ‘Since when?” 

“He said: ‘Since yesterday.’ 
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“Who does it belong to?’ I asked. 

“He said: ‘I don’t know.’ 

“Whom shall I apply to for a visi- 
tors’ permit?’ 

““T don’t know.’ 

“*Maybe I ought to go to Hannah's 
prison?’ I asked, 

“He said: ‘Yes, go there. Ask there.’ 

“I begged him: ‘At least help me. 
Tell me whom to apply to. Eight days 
have passed already.’ 

“At first he was silent. Then he gave 
a brief, evasive answer. He was in a 
quandary. 

“I asked him: ‘Is there a verdict?’ 

“Then he said: ‘Sit down.’ I sat 
down, and then he asked: ‘Do you 
know what your daughter’s case is 
about?’ 

“I said, Yes, her lawyer had given 
me all the details. 

“You know,’ he said, ‘she gave up 
her Hungarian citizenship and became 
a British subject. She was in the British 
army, stayed with the Partisans, crossed 
the frontier illegally.’ And he added: 
‘They say—to help the Jews... . In 
brief: she is very, very guilty for what 
she did against her native country.’ 

“I said to him: ‘Excuse me, that’s not 
right. I once talked to Hannah, and I 
asked her what she had done. Hannah 
said to me: “I can’t tell you, because 
it’s a military secret. But I didn’t do 
anything to harm Hungary. On the 
contrary. There will come a day when 
what is thought to be a crime today, 
everybody will say that was the right 
thing to do.”’ 

“The judge said: ‘But this is war. We 
are under emergency law. A radio trans- 
mitter was found in her possession. The 
court found her guilty of treason, and 
sentenced her to the maximum penalty. 
And we have already carried out the 
verdict.’ 

“, . . I couldn’t say anything. Every- 
thing turned black. . . . I couldn’t 
believe it. I told him I had just received 
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a letter from the defense counsel saying 
the verdict hadn’t been rendered yet. 
I asked the judge why they didn’t let 
me see her. He said that Hannah didn’t 
want to. But he would give me the 
farewell letter Hannah had written. 
She had also left letters for the other 
parachutists, Goldstein and Palgi. 


“Then I said: ‘I don’t know. I don’t 
know these military laws of yours, what 
she was guilty of according to your 
laws. But in the eyes of God and man 
she stands pure, without guilt. That I 
feel. For only a person who was pure 
could have undertaken so great and 
beautiful a task as she did.’ 


“Then he said: ‘Really and truly, she 
was an extraordinary woman. I talked 
to her a number of times in prison. It’s 
always exceptional people like her who 
undertake these exceptional missions.’ 


“The judge told me that Hannah 
had written several letters, and that I 
could get them in the prison where she 
had been kept. A few days later I went 
there with my sister. They were very 
much surprised—they said the letters 
could only be in the prison where they 
had done away with her. And they 
really had been. The judge had read 
the letters to Hannah’s lawyer, Seleszni. 
Seleszni accidentally came to the prison 
the same day the misfortune happened 
to Hannah, He saw a wagon driving 
through the open gate, with a coffin 
on it. 


“Seleszni asked the gatekeeper: 
‘Someone else put to death?’ ‘Yes,’ 
said the gatekeeper, ‘the British woman 
officer.’ 


“T found out that Seleszni had said 
to the judge: ‘What have you done? 
Without even a verdict? You will be 
responsible!’ ” 


(Mrs. Senesh never did get to see 
Kastner in Budapest. It was not until 
after the war, when they were both in 
Israel, that she finally saw him.) 
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“. .. I don’t remember exactly when, 
When I was at the Kibbutz Maagen, 
they told me that Kastner had arrived 
in Israel and I ought to meet him some 
day to hear what had really happened. 

“I said to them: ‘I can’t see any 
importance in that now. Then it wasa 
question of life and death for me. But 
today it would just make for needless 
agitation.’ 

“But once, I was here in Jerusalem 
on official business for my institution 
[an infant’s home in Haifa]—a permit 
for a sewing machine. I went to the 
Office for Commerce and Industry in 
the Palace Hotel. Apparently, Dr. 
Kastner happened to hear that I was in 
the building. That was about three 
years ago. I didn’t know that Kastner 
worked there. Suddenly, he was stand- 
‘ing before me, and somebody said to 
me: “This is Dr. Kastner.’ 

“He spoke to me and said he wanted 
to take care of my business for me. 

“I said to him: ‘Dr. Kastner, I wasn't 
prepared to meet you.’ 

“‘And if you were prepared, what § 
would you say to me?’ he asked. 

“I said: “There were times when | 
made every effort to see you, but ! 
didn’t succeed.’ 

“ ‘Believe me,’ said Dr. Kastner, ‘t 
wasn’t until I got to Switzerland that I 
found out how many times you had 
been to my office looking for me.’ 

“I said to him: ‘How was it that in 
such fateful times you had a secretary 
so irresponsible that she didn’t tell 
your” 

“Then he said: ‘Believe me, no one 
has been more unhappy about this 
matter than I have.’ 

“I said to him: ‘I believe you when 
you say that you’re unhappy now. But 
then, when something had to be done, 
and perhaps could have been done, ! 
couldn’t find you.’ 

“We did things, we tried. Sometime 
I'll come and tell you,’ said Kastner. 
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“I answered him: ‘I know that isn’t 
so. I don’t say, Dr. Kastner, that you 
could have saved Hannah. But you 
didn’t try. It’s very had for me know- 
ing that nothing was done for her.’ 

“Then he said: ‘Really, we did every- 
thing we could. Sometime I'll come and 
tell you.’ 

“I told him I knew the contrary to 
be true, and that we weren’t aware of 
any help at all. [I said:] ‘If you tell me 
that Hannah’s case was so dangerous it 
was better not to touch it, I can accept 
that as a kind of explanation.’ 

“Then he said: ‘Dangerous—for me? 
[had nothing but dangerous dealings 
with the Gestapo. This was no more 
dangerous than other matters.’ 

“*Then perhaps the case wasn’t im- 
portant enough or interesting enough 
for you,’ I said to him. 
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“You are mistaken,’ he replied. ‘As 
a veteran Zionist, couldn‘t I appreciate 
the importance of this program? No, 
believe me, we did everything; we 
tried.’ 

“Tf so,’ I said, ‘how was it that on 
October 12th Komoli didn’t know that 
Hannah was one of the parachutists? 
That shows it wasn’t important. .. .’ 

“I also told him: ‘At least if you had 
just sent a package to her, and that 
could have been done, so that Hannah 
would have had some sign that people 
were thinking of her.’ 

“He said: ‘Really, I don’t know what 
could have happened, why she never 
received a single one of my packages.’ 

“I said: ‘It’s really hard to under- 
stand why the actress’s packages reached 
her, and yours didn’t.’ That was our 
only meeting. 
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The Invaders 


By DAVID GALLER 


How curious it is that we have come 

So far without being contested. Some 

Maps show we lurk inside some woods that stand 

A hundred miles behind the hostile border; 

So far the owls are the sole demand 

The night has made upon us. To keep order, 
Each man’s been told to make his mind a drum. 


Too many trespassed fields lie dark behind 
To think of turning back. We would be blind 
With half-impressions, worse than ignorance, 
Of every path we took. And we cannot 

Stand still, for we would lapse into a trance 


In which our own sounds were the enemy’s plot, 
For each man has made of his mind a drum. 


And now the maps are burned. We move on trails 
Far to the side, where a foe perhaps who fails 
Expected routes, replete with vantage-points, 
May be confronted sharp. The faceless trees 

Look heavier as we pass, and brush their hints 
That our own towns have fallen, which confuse 
Each man’s desires now that his mind’s a drum. 


Victims or hunters, neither, while the night 
Contorts our shadows. Motionless, we wait 

Some sign to resuggest our perilous lands 

Or enemy’s friendly stronghold. Whether we're wise 
To play surrendered kings to unknown hands 

Or creep to take our own towns by surprise 
Bombards the mind that stretches like a drum. 





The Last Days of 
New York 


By S. SHUNRA 


tossing things at random into two large suitcases and a small hand- 

bag. The packing doesn’t really matter; the thing to do is to get 
away, to get away quickly. Many have already left the city. Why did 
we wait? It is hard to explain why we waited. I suppose we, too, had 
made up our minds some time ago to flee. But we never said so, not 
even to ourselves. Tonight, at eight, I simply said to Dora: “I am going 
down to the garage to have them get the car ready.’”’ She knew what I 
meant, and when I came back some twenty minutes later she already 
had most of the drawers emptied and their contents tossed on the couch 
and the chairs. Bobbie was dancing around in great excitement. “Are 
we really going?” he kept asking. “Is it because of them that we are 
3 going? Where are we going?” Bobbie is only seven. Childwise he is 
excited about the trip as a trip, but he understands too. 

“Never mind them,” I tried to speak roughly to him. “‘You go to bed 
right now; you'll have to get up early in the morning.” He went 
obediently—he is such a good child—but I suspect he is now standing 
behind the bedroom door watching us packing. If he does watch us I 
will not order him to bed again. The panic is in him too. He also wants 
to run away. I couldn’t expect him to sleep at a time like this. 

Dora looks nervously about the room. There are an endless number 
of things that should be taken along, but it is out of the question to 
take them all. She hates to part from them, but everything about this 
trip is so strange and terrifying, and we have no idea when we will be 
back, if ever, so that possessions that were precious some weeks ago are 
now really unimportant. 


Dora looks at me and asks: ‘“‘As soon as we finish?” ‘‘In the morning, 
at six,” I reply curtly, though I am not at all angry with her. I, too, 
am terrified. I would like to take her and Bobbie and run away right 
now, leaving behind even the suitcases packed with essentials. When 
I tell her we will leave at six in the morning I am not being braver 
than she. I am simply trying to retain a last wisp of sanity in the midst 
of the horror and to keep the situation under some semblance of con- 
trol by subjecting it to a kind of discipline. I know that I do not sound 
convincing and I quickly change the subject. 


[' IS TEN in the evening and we are packing rapidly, nervously, 
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“You'd better make some coffee,” I say to her. With a gesture of 
futility Dora drops some of Bobbie’s shirts from her hands and goes 
toward the kitchen. The colorful striped shirts lie in a pile on the floor 
just as they fell from her hands. She is oblivious of them. I do not pick 
them up; I only stare at them. The fluffy heap of brightness on the 
floor is somehow symbolic of the havoc that has been wrought in every. 
body’s life in such a short time. Dora putters in the kitchen. I go to the 
window. For an instant I am tempted to raise the shade, but I don’t. | 
know too well what I will see. This is our last night in New York. To. 
morrow—tomorrow we should be far away. Bobbie knows. We are 
leaving because of them. More than three million people have already 
left the city because of them. Who knows how many hundreds of thov- 
sands are tonight doing exactly what Dora and I are doing, frantically 
getting ready to flee. Tomorrow evening the automatic devices on the 
George Washington Bridge, in the two tunnels and on the bridges over 
the Harlem River leading North will add up the score. Somebody is 
still keeping count. Perhaps I’d better say somebody was still keeping 
count yesterday, for the count was reported in this morning’s remain- 
ing newspapers: 76,487 cars left the city yesterday, in addition to the 
many thousands of persons who left by plane and train. Tonight 
even the statistician may be packing to go. 

It is all so baffling and weird. Nobody is any longer trying to under- 
stand what it means. It has grown too big to handle. Yet the situation 
is not more than three months old. 


It is mid-August now. The first time I encountered it was late in 
May. It was a nasty little experience, but certainly nothing to get seri- } 
ously worked up about. So it seemed then. 

I was coming home late from a meeting of the neighborhood Civil 
Defense unit. It had been an exciting meeting. I was accompanied by 
the dentist who lives in the same building with me. On the corner next 
to our house we were accosted by a boy about eleven years old. We 
hadn’t noticed him till he sidled up to us. His voice was a plaintive 
whine as he begged for a dime. We reacted instinctively and gave hima 
dime apiece, and only then did it occur to us that it was rather strange 
for a child his age to be out in the street past midnight. 

Neither my friend nor I are squeamish, yet as we looked down on 
the boy we were overcome with an involuntary loathing. In figure and 
dress there was nothing remarkable about him; in fact he was so in 
conspicuous as to be almost invisible in the yellowish light of the 
almost deserted street. It was his face that shocked us. It was pale in an 
unhealthy, damp sort of way, and though his skin was smooth, we could 
not avoid the feeling that were we to touch it, it would yield to the 
finger like a rotten potato. His face was oval, his lips were thin and 
colorless and distorted in a leering smirk that disclosed two rows of 
even, sharp, and unusually small teeth, like those one would expect to 
see in a mouse. Still more upsetting were his eyes, small, deeply-set 
and gleaming with a vicious, inhuman brightness that held a male- 
volent leer. He now held the two dimes, one in each hand, and as we 
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stared at him in disgusted amazement, not knowing what to say, he 
slowly squatted to the pavement and rocked on his heels, meanwhile 
eyeing us insolently. ‘There was something unspeakably helpless yet 
depraved about him, and even as we watched him speechlessly, his face 
broke into a grin that was lewd beyond conception. Still rocking on his 
heels he addressed us distinctly, “You crazy jerks.” He did not alter his 
posture as he articulated his insult, but his body tensed noticeably, as 
if in anticipation of a kick or in readiness to leap away. I do not recall 
that I said anything. My companion gasped as if stuck with a needle. 
We turned sharply and rapidly walked away without looking back. 


I TOLD no one about the incident, but during the following days 
I could not free my self from the hold which this nasty experience 
gained on my mind. It haunted me day and night, and at each recollec- 
tion the revulsion became more intense, instead of fading away, as 
might have been expected. After about three days some of my office 
colleagues related similar experiences. In every instance the encounter 
involved a boy like the one I met, except that in some of the reports the 
child appeared to be no more than eight or nine years old. 

A full week passed before the disturbing new situation really struck 
home in my case. It was the first week in June. I happened to return 
home earlier than usual on that day. I expected to find Dora and 
Bobbie still out. Instead I found Dora in hysterics and Bobbie sitting 


‘ quietly in his special rocking chair, obviously deeply shaken. Dora was 


not crying. As I entered she moved as if to rush toward me, but instead 
she walked rapidly into Bobbie’s bedroom. A moment later she re- 
turned and sat down without saying a word, alternately wringing her 
hands and nervously touching various objects. “Bobbie, I . . .” she sud- 
denly began screaming at the child but stopped short and dashed into 
the kitchen. Bobbie watched her apprehensively. All this took no more 
than a few seconds. I rushed after Dora into the kitchen but she did 
not answer my questions and turned to the window and nervously 
drummed on the window pane. I ran back to the child and asked him 
what happened. “Something bad happened, daddy,” was all he had to 
say, and his voice was a monotone as he spoke. 

When Dora came out of the kitchen a few minutes later she was a 
bit more composed though her hands still twitched nervously. I waited 
for her explanation. She first ordered Bobbie to go outside. Usually 
he is very obedient but this time he only crouched closer to the back 
of his chair and began whimpering. Dora forgot her order and seemed 
to become oblivious of his presence. She sat down near me, and then 
she began crying. For some minutes she was too incoherent to say any- 
thing except to exclaim that “it” had been awfully terrifying. I tried 
to guess what might have happened. I asked leading questions. Had 
someone insulted her? Had someone frightened her? Had she received 
some shocking news? Only after her nervous sobbing subsided some- 
what did I get the story of what had happened. 


She had gone down at three to pick up Bobbie at school and then 
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she took him along shopping for supper. On the way back, only a few 
houses from home, a pale and nasty-faced boy not much older than 
Bobbie came up and asked her for something to eat. She asked him to 
come along to the house. “No, gimme something from this,” he pointed 
to her shopping bag. She put the bag down to take something from it 
to give to the boy, and then she noticed the strange frightening leer 
on his face. ‘“What’s the matter with you?” she asked, a tingle of dread 
coursing down her back at the unexpected expression on the boy’s face. 
“Nothing the matter with me, lady,” the boy said, and then, winkin 
so meaningfully that there was no misunderstanding i it, he added: “I like 
ladies like you, Gimme something to eat.’’ As Dora told me, she tried 
to repress her mounting disgust and terror; she was anxious to give the 
boy something from the bag and to make an end of the incident. But as 
she bent down to take something from it, the boy shoved his hand into 
her bosom and in a voice “we with unnatural lechery for one his 
age repeated: “I like ladies. . . ..’ He didn’t finish the sentence. 

“Bill,” Dora’s voice ak: as she frantically grapsed my hand and 
almost sank her nails into it, “Bill, I slapped him; I slapped him as 
hard as I could. You must understand how I felt. No, you don’t under- 
stand; you can’t. You should have seen his face, heard his voice; he was, 
well, he was subterranean. It wasn’t a child, I tell you. I can’t describe 
what it was, but it wasn’t human. Children aren’t that way; no children, 
I don’t care who they are, are that way. I hit him and he fell on the 
sidewalk. And then, all of a sudden there were two more like him 
standing near me. I don’t know where they came from. There was only 
this one boy when it began, and suddenly there were three of them. 
They didn’t say anything, they just looked at me and at Bobbie in that 
peculiar horrible fashion, and the two new ones put their hands on 
Bobbie’s face. He began to cry, and I—I screamed. I couldn’t help my- 
self. The two new boys ran away. The first one still lay on the sidewalk 
whimpering. People began running up from all sides, and the boy kept 
crying: ‘She hit me. This lady hit me.’ His face had changed somehow 
and he wasn’t leering any more, and all the people were blaming me 
and it was awful. How could I explain to them? They wouldn’t have 
believed me. I left the bag of groceries right there on the sidewalk and 
ran home with Bobbie. About half an hour later the doorbell rang. At 
first I was afraid to answer it. I don’t know what I was afraid of. It was 
broad day and there are a lot of people around. But I was almost petti- 
fied when the bell rang. It kept on ringing and I finally opened the door. 
That boy was there again. ‘Here’s your groceries, lady,’ he said, and 
there was that vicious leer in his ratty eyes again, ‘I like ladies like you. 
I slammed the door in his face.” 


ucH was Dora’s story. I did what I could to comfort her and Bobbie. 

I am afraid I wasn’t too successful. I, too, was overcome with an 
inexplicable dread, and I could not put any real conviction in my reas- 
surances. I felt sure somehow that the first boy was the same as the one 
who had accosted me and the dentist the week before. The description 
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tallied with my recollection, which had remained vivid. But who were 
the other two boys? And what about the similar incidents which I heard 
reported by others in the office? There was something common to all 
of them, some thread that bound all the reports into one general sug- 
gestion of chilling import. 

The evening hours passed somehow. We suspected each other’s 
thoughts and talked little. But it was not necessary to talk. We were 
expecting the door bell to ring. It didn’t. We put Bobbie to sleep. He 
demanded that the lights be left on and the window shades drawn all 
the way to the sill. We humored him. He tossed about for some time; 
he called us a few times; finally he fell asleep. 

Around eleven-thirty I went out to get the early edition of the morn- 
ing paper. Bobbie was asleep. Dora appeared to have regained her 
composure. Actually, I wanted to be alone for a while to sort out my 
thoughts. Though I am not devoid of strong emotions, I am not a senti- 
mental man and was never known to be prone to hysterical states of 
mind. But now I felt off balance. This thing had to be thought out and 
seen in its proper perspective. Why did I feel this irrational dread? 
Was there cause for it in a couple of unpleasant incidents? But if these 
were mere incidents, how did they somehow manage to arouse such 
instinctive horror? 


I picked up my paper at the stand on the corner and stopped in 
the nearby cafeteria for a coffee. The news was not very new or origi- 
nal. Reports on the H bomb and missile tests, political disturbances 
here and there, an editorial calling on people to donate blood and 
§ join the Civil Defense units, assorted holdups, socialite divorces, 
drought in North Dakota, and similar items. I got up to go home. 


On the corner there is a church with a broad flight of stairs leading 
to its entrance. There was the normal scattered late sidewalk traffic, 
and I noticed nothing unusual as I approached the stairway. My mind 
was occupied with the afternoon incident. These kids, where did they 
come from? I knew the neighborhood well and I had never seen boys 
like them before. I live in a congested district where many large ex- 
pensive apartment houses are sandwiched in between old tenements. I 
know the poverty of the latter and the often grimy and unwashed 
youngsters who play in front of them. The children of the large apart- 
ment houses are few in number and carefully scrubbed. I had seen the 
poor ones fighting and playing and squabbling, but none of them was 
like the boy who accosted me, and none corresponded to Dora’s assailants. 
The children of the tenements were often ill-mannered and their cloth- 
ing needed washing, more likely than not. When they fought they 
fought hard, like adults. They were not above grabbing some toy from 
achild from the apartment houses. But they were wholesome children. 
There was nothing depraved or sickly about them. There was none of 
that mushroom pallor on their faces. Their eyes were clear and vivid, 
hot mean and leering. They seldom cried, and I never heard any of 
them whimper or whine. I could not help feeling that the boy whom 
I saw the week before, and the ones who attacked Dora, did not belong 
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in the neighborhood. They must have come from some place else. But 
where? I tried to visualize a neighborhood that produced their like, and 
I could not. This was an additional mystery. They could not have come 
from any place I knew. They had to emerge from some dank deep, 
“They crawled out of a sewer,” I thought, and was about to laugh at 


the notion, but just then I approached the church stairway and noticed 
the kids. 


HERE WERE five of them sitting in a cluster on the top step near the 

door. I scanned them quickly and my stomach sank. I had never 
seen them before, but I recognized them at once as being the kids- 
they had all the earmarks. One of them detached himself from the 
group and skipped down to the bottom step. His clothes were shabby 
and hung loosely on his thin body. His face was inordinately long. The 
expression on it was so inhumanly insolent and challenging that I had 
to repress a surging desire to smash it with my fist. “Mister, wait a 
minute,” he drawled as I tried to walk by quickly. 


As if his remark had been a command, I stopped and faced him. 
There was a momentary silence which I tried to break by saying some- 
thing trivial but rational. I think I said something about boys their 
age being at home and in bed at such an hour. I don’t remember just 
what I said because, as a matter of fact, I was frozen with fear. The 
other four boys nudged each other and snickered. 


“You tell him, Bobo,” one of them urged the boy near me. “Where 
do you live, Bobo?” I asked, now that I knew his name or nickname. 


Bobo did not answer me at first, Then, in a drawl that was suddenly 
babyish, he articulated: ‘Mister, your wife, she is nice, mmm...” 

The others laughed and encouraged him: “Tell him, Bobo; tell the 
jerk.” 

I lunged at Bobo. He leaped up a couple of stairs. The others rose 
and began descending slowly. Now all five confronted me and they 
looked vicious, their thin lips drawn back over their sharp teeth. | 
became fascinated by their teeth. They were not human teeth somehow, 
too small and too sharp and too evenly spaced. Though they snarled 
and revealed many teeth, there seemed to be no differentiation into | 
canines and molars in their mouths; only narrow white lines, like un- 
usually narrow band saws. 


Now I was afraid as I had never been afraid in my life before. I did 
not act sensibly or bravely. I turned and began walking rapidly toward 
home. The gang was after me hissing obscene insults at me, at Dora, 
at Bobbie. I quickened my pace, I almost ran, and they after me. 
Strangely, there was no one else in sight, though only a few minutes 
earlier there had been some pedestrian traffic. Now the street was 
entirely deserted. I was getting near home, but they were gaining on 
me. Then I felt the hand of one of them in my pocket. I turned on him 
and he retreated a couple of steps, but even as I faced him, torn by fury 
and fear, the others were upon me. I could feel their nasty panting 
breath. Their hands were in all my pockets, emptying them of their 
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contents. But in the welter of hands all over me I became aware of 
something that sent a tide of still greater dread through me. One of 
the hands was not fumbling for coins—instead it gingerly wormed its 
fingers along my groin. 

Slowly I moved my eyes in the direction of the owner of that hand. 
It seemed a slow motion to me, as if I would never get to see the loath- 
some face. Actually it was probably a quick and spasmodic movement. 
Finally, after what appeared to be hours, my glance rested on his face. 
It was a pale and delicate oval of prurience. His little eyes gleamed with 
ecstasy, his narrow mouth was open around a circle of teeth; spittle 
dribbled from one corner. “‘M-i-s-t-e-r,” he drawled. 

I swung wildly. I hit one of the kids a glancing blow and, as in the 
assault on Dora, he collapsed to the sidewalk and began whimpering. 
The other four ran and disappeared with inexplicable speed, I could 
not tell where. There were no open doorways nearby so far as I could 
recall. Yet they vanished. I also shouted as I swung. It would perhaps 
be more correct to say that I roared—a husky, choked bellow, as when 
a man awakens at the climax of a nightmare, the kind of cornered out- 
cry whose volume it is impossible to judge. It might have been very 
loud or it might have merely resounded in my head and been no more 
than a muffled whisper outside. No one heard me, apparently, for no 
windows were opened to see the cause of the disturbance and no one 
came running around the corner. 


I sTooD over the crouched boy, instantly drained of anger and not 
knowing what to do. I could not identify him from among the five, 
now that his face had lost its uniquely vicious expression. 

“Are you Bobo?”’ I asked. 

“No, Iam Mick,” he answered matter of factly. 

“Who are the others?” 

“They are mine friends,’—that’s the way he said it, “mine friends.” 

I ordered him to get up and he obeyed. “What was the big idea?” I 
began gruffly. He stood with head bowed, a picture of contrite child- 
hood. Instead of answering my question he complained: “You hit me; 
you, a big guy, hit me, and I’m only a boy.” He seemed about to begin 
sniffing and I was overcome with guilt. What on earth had come over 
me? Why all this terror? Some nasty neighborhood brats no doubt, 
that’s all—yet I actually hit a child, and I tried to hit him hard. It was 
only by chance that my blow glanced off his head. 

Quickly, as if he had no weight, Mick leaped. He landed some feet 
away. At this safe distance his face resumed its prurient leer. ‘‘M-i-s- 
t-e-r!”” A thin monotone of viscous laughter dripped from his mouth. 

I ran like one possessed. Behind me his voice taunted: “M-i-s-t-e-r, 
you wife she has...” 

My face told on me when I entered the apartment. Dora looked at 
me once and jumped from her chair. 

“Bill, the kids again!” 

“Five of them,” I said. 

“What will we do?” 
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I did not answer. Instinctively we walked toward Bobbie’s room. He 
was peacefully asleep. We tiptoed back into the living room. Dora sat 
down dispirited. 


“Something terrible is happening,” she remarked to no one in par- 
ticular. 


“Something is happening,” I said. “I don’t know what.” 


B Y MID-JULY there was no longer any question about what was hap- 
pening. New York was overwhelmed with swarms of kids—de- 
praved and repulsive creatures that terrorized the entire population. 
Soon after our experiences early in June, it became known that hun- 
dreds of similar incidents had been occurring throughout the city. At 
first the victims refrained from reporting these attacks to the police, and 
even avoided discussing them with friends because of their humiliating 
nature. Furthermore, when one tried to analyze an incident after it 
had occurred, to make a rational case of it, there seemed to be no real 
case. It was almost impossible to catch one of the kids at this time, and 
if one was caught he would cry and whimper, and it was obviously im- 
possible to get rough with a child. The first few attempts to report the 
attacks to the police ended in ridicule for the plaintiffs. “So, a kid said 
something nasty to you, eh? Is that your complaint? Go on, Mister, go 
on home and don’t bother us.” Such were the first reactions of the 
police. 


I recall a particular incident that happened early in June which 
nearly resulted in a lynching. A man and his thirteen-year-old daughter 
had been thus assaulted, and when the man pursued one of the offend- 
ing kids who had made obscene remarks to the girl, the boy climbed up 
a lamp-post. A crowd quickly gathered. Most people had not yet had 
experiences with the kids then, and their anger against the man who 
had the gall to persecute an innocent and obviously under-privileged 
child of not more than ten years of age nearly resulted in mob violence 
against him. The police escorted the man and his daughter to safety 
and told him bluntly what they thought of his kind. 


By mid-June such an incident was no longer possible. New York as 
a whole became aware of the problem of the kids. Their number in- 
creased mysteriously at a terrific rate from day to day. Now they roamed 
all parts of the city singly and in small groups, and their depredations 
grew in audacity. The press raised an alarm about the menace, but still 
blamed it on social conditions—race tensions, slums, inadequate play- 
ground facilities and similar evils. It did not take long, however, before 
a shudder of dread ran through the entire eight million population of 
New York, and even the stodgiest newspapers lost their calm when deal- 
ing with the problem and ceased pontificating knowingly. For countless 
people suddenly realized that this was not a normal problem. It was 
not a race problem—that was apparent at a glance. All the kids who 
wandered about in countless thousands had greyish-pale faces, indis- 
tinctly colored hair that was not quite blond nor yet dark, beady black 
eyes. There was not a fair one among them, nor a decidedly dark one. 
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All were as if molded from dull paste. Similarly, nearly everyone was 
suddenly struck by the shocking realization that none of the kids seemed 
to have any kind of home or parents. At night their numbers decreased 
somewhat, or so it seemed to the few people who ventured outside. But 
the kids were never seen to enter a house. In the morning they were 
about again, more numerous than the day before, yet they were never 
seen emerging from a house. Nor was any of them ever seen with a 
parent or an older member of the family. When pursued, they vanished 
around corners or faded into previously unsuspected doorways. When 
followed around a corner, they were no longer there. For that matter, 
it was becoming increasingly difficult to know whether they had really 
vanished. There were so many of them around at this stage, and they 
all looked so much alike, that it was impossible to tell which group of 
kids one was looking at, the ones just pursued or an entirely different 


gang. 


B Y THE TIME everybody became thoroughly alarmed it no longer ap- 

peared possible to do anything about the infestation. There was a 
brief clamor for more police protection, but this subsided quickly. ‘The 
police, too, were helpless. It was remarkable how the entire city seemed 
to surrender to the new situation without a struggle. The newspapers 
ceased writing scathing editorials against one thing or another as being 
responsible for the plague of kids. Instead they sent reporters to make a 
block by block count of the kids in a number of districts. Then they 
did a little figuring. The results were nonsensical. The count for all of 
New York, on the basis of the sample blocks, was well over two million 
kids by the end of June. 


Where could two million children have appeared from? Surely, no 
one in 1958 any longer believed in spontaneous creation! It must all 
be a sick exaggeration of a hysterical state of mind, people commented 
without conviction. 


But the kids were there nevertheless. 


As the number of kids increased, their audacity mounted. They now 
extended their operations to raiding, and another strange feature of 
their behavior was noticed. The kids never carried any of their assaults 
through to logical completion. They attacked stores, but they took 
nothing for themselves. ‘They merely scattered the fruit and vegetables 
and canned goods, the toys, clothing and hardware, on the sidewalks 
and jeered and made obscene remarks and gestures in the direction of 
the outraged owners. They assaulted men and women alike with their 
lecherous suggestions and insinuations, but no real physical violence 
was done. Their technique was one of wearing down their victims, of 
tormenting them and keeping them in their power. As their confidence 
mounted with their numbers, it became one of their favorite pranks for 
a gang of them to surround a man or a woman, to rip off their clothes 
and not let them escape, meanwhile pawing their victims and insulting 
them, until they would be rescued by groups of people. 


New York reacted sluggishly and late. By the time the police re- 
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ceived orders to round up the kids, there were far too many of them to 
be handled. Some hundreds were picked up and locked up. They re. 
fused to answer questions. They were kept in prison for some days and 
then released. No information whatever had been gained. 


Around this time people began walking about the streets in groups 
only, for greater protection, but the sidewalks were now crowded with 
kids, and walking down a street was like driving through a swarm of 
locusts that parted before the vehicle and closed again behind it. If the 
group was too small, it was attacked outright; and pitiful was the fate 
of an individual who dared out alone. 


M ANY ACTS of desperation were probably performed at this time. 

They were not reported. The city was too busy trying to cope 
with the problem to be interested in single incidents. All energies were 
taken up by the effort to follow accustomed routines. I know of one act 
of desperation because I was a party to it. This happened around mid- 
July. My neighbor, the dentist, two other men from the same building 
and I went out for a walk in the evening. We arranged to meet in the 
lobby before venturing outside—such had become our necessity. We 
walked down the street through the swarm of kids and their verbal as- 
saults to which we had already become accustomed. We sat in the neigh- 
borhood cafeteria for a while. We felt a compulsion to talk, to discuss 
what to do, yet we said nothing on this subject. The problem had no 
edges, nothing to grasp at for leverage. All we could do was to try to 
control our baffled fury. Consequently our remarks were casual and 
beside the point, as if nothing had happened and everything was nor- 
mal. After a while we started back. For greater protection we walked in 
diamond formation. As we approached the house we saw three kids 
trying to open the door to the lobby. As if at a signal we rushed them. 
Two wriggled out of our hands. We had the third one. We dragged him 
in and locked the door behind us. 


As usual, he squatted on the floor and whimpered. We paid no atten- 
tion to his whining. Two of us guarded the door to make sure that he 
would not flee. The other two stood over him. We did not know what 
to do with him. Our capture had been completely unplanned. Now 
each waited for the others to suggest what to do next. The dentist was 
the first to speak. He said: “We can’t take him to any of our apart- 
ments.” 

We all agreed to this. 


My restrained fury boiled over. “Let’s take him downstairs, to the 
basement,” I suggested. I had no idea what we would do with him in 
the basement, but a primeval instinct dictated to me: Take the quarry 
away to a secluded spot and then you will decide what to do with him. 
What did we want from the kid? Neither I nor the others knew. But the 
obvious first thing to do was to hide him in a spot where he could be 
handled without interference. 


We dragged him down the stairs into the basement and took him 
past the laundry machines and the huge boiler to where there was a 
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small area littered with discarded and broken pieces of furniture. 
Nobody ever looked in that corner. There we set up our court. We 
shoved the kid into the angle formed by the two walls and we faced him. 

“Now look here,” the dentist began in a threatening tone. 

“Wait,” I interrupted him. “Let’s be methodical. What’s your 
name?” I asked the kid. 

He stared at me blankly as if he didn’t understand my question. 

“Are you Bobo or Mick or who are you?”’ 

Though I had suggested calm to the dentist, my voice already 
trembled with frenzy. 

“I didn’t do nothing,” the boy began whimpering. 

“Never mind what you did,” I hissed at him. “Are you Bobo?” 

“My name is Lags,” he said wiping his eyes. 

“Lags!” I screamed, “What the hell kind of name is that? Now you 
answer honestly or . . .” and I shook my fist in his pale face. 

“My name is Lags, and I didn’t do nothing; I’m only a kid and I 
want to go.” He said this as if reciting a memorized routine. I shook 
with anger and could say nothing more. The dentist resumed the inter- 
rogation. 

“Where do you live?”’ 

“T live with mine friends.” 

“Where the hell is that?’ he, too, lost his temper. 

“I live with mine friends and I didn’t do nothing,” the boy repeated 
weepily. 

The four of us retreated a step to hold a council of war. “It’s no use,” 
I suggested. 

“We are on the wrong track,” the dentist said firmly. “This is our 
chance and, damn it, let’s make the most of it. I suggest we use rough 
stuff. These damn kids don’t breed from thin air. They come from 
someplace; they live somewhere. He is one of them. I say let’s find out— 
even if we have to do things that, well, that we wouldn’t normally do.” 

“You mean, torture a child?” one of the others exclaimed. 

“Cut it out,” the dentist silenced him. “You know very well these 
aren’t children. The devil knows what they are. Don’t make things 
more difficult than they already are. You are not the only civilized man 
here.” 


W" NODDED our agreement and returned to the kid. The dentist 
addressed him: “‘Now look here, Lags, or whatever your name is. 
lam a dentist. Do you know what a dentist is?” 

The boy looked at him blankly, his face immobile. 

“A dentist pulls teeth. Now you answer our questions or I will pull 
your rotten little teeth out, right here and now. Where do you live?” 

“T live with mine friends,” he clung to his story. 

“Where do your friends live? What street is that on?” 

“We live together, and if you come with me I will show you,” the 
kid said with some alacrity. 

Slowly and threateningly the dentist began rolling up his sleeves. 
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“All right, I warned you,” he said. “You are not so small a boy that 
you don’t understand me. I don’t even know if you are a boy or an old 
man. There’s no telling about you kids. But you do know what’s what. 
So now I'll make you talk. Get this straight, Lags, I’m asking you for 
the very last time to tell me where you live, and don’t give me any more 
of that ‘with mine friends’ stuff.” 

He approached the boy and grabbed his arm fiercely. His hand con- 
tracted on the thin arm and began squeezing. The kid started crying 
bitterly, ““You’re hurting me! Let go! I’m only a boy!” 

The dentist did not relax his grip. The rest of us stood by tensely. 
The boy turned to us and appealed: “Don’t let him do it! He’s hurt- 
ing me!” 

I alternately clenched and opened my fists; the two others were doing 
the same. The boy’s face showed signs of his anguish. I could no longer 
restrain myself and cried out: “Let go of him.” 

The dentist’s hand relaxed its hold. The signs of anguish disappeared 
from the kid’s face; a suggestion of the familiar leer began to play on it. 

We had not noticed it before, but there was a small window in the 
wall near the boiler. It was on the level of the pavement in back of the 
house. It probably had been used as a coal chute years ago before the 
building converted to oil. We suddenly became aware of it now when 
we saw a faint light flickering behind it. The kid, too, noticed it and 
his temper changed instantaneously. “You jerks,” he spat at us, “that’s 
Chief coming to get me out.” 

We were petrified. ““Who’s Chief?” 

‘‘He’s one of mine friends. I live with him.” 

All his fear and whimpering were gone. He was one of the kids again. 
We listened to the scratchings outside the soot-covered window. Some 
kids were trying to pry it open. We ran upstairs not daring to look 
behind. The kids had forced the window open and we heard them 
pouring in. 


on ExopDus from New York began about mid-July. It began unosten- 
tatiously. People did not talk about leaving the city. One here and 
one there simply packed up and left, often without even telling friends 
about it in advance. The movement outward gained rapid momentum 
and by the end of July the flight was an accepted fact. Now people left 
in groups, just as they walked in the streets in groups. One would say, 
“Tomorrow?” and the others would nod; the following morning they 
would toss a few things together and leave. The fugitives had no def- 
nite destination. The only thing that mattered was to be away. Some- 
where beyond the Hudson it was safe. Somewhere to the North it was 
safe. But there were no distinct borders to the region of safety. At first 
some letters were received from the fugitives. These were brief. The fugi- 
tives went some distance, then they would stop in some city for a while, 
and then move on again. Surprisingly, none of them mentioned the 
presence or absence of kids outside New York. They were well, they 
wrote, and they were glad they had gone. From the tone of the letters 
one might have thought they had left the city because of a spell of bad 
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weather; only the “Wish you were here” was lacking. But the letters 
did contain a suggestion of forlornness and general indecision what to 
do from then on. 

The trickle of letters from the fugitives rapidly diminished. This may 
have been due to their undetermined state of mind, but it was chiefly 
cut down by a more immediate factor. As the kids continued to swarm 
and the number of people in the city diminished, mail delivery became 
very irregular. There was a shortage of postmen. The ones still on duty 
feared to make their rounds unescorted. The kids attacked them, grab- 
bed the mail from their hands, opened the letters then and there and 
read from them imaginary obscene messages. Mail delivery was tem- 
porarily organized by means of guarded vehicles, mail trucks stopping 
at each individual house. Soon even this proved unfeasible and almost 
no mail got through. 

People were also less and less interested in letters. The exodus mood 
seized the entire city and everyone viewed his own departure as simply 
a matter of time, not much time at that. What did it matter what news 
letters could bring? Any news from “there” was good, as long as one was 
away from the kids. 


HE kids sensed the new situation. They now behaved as if they 
& owned the city. They entered houses at will wherever they could find 
an open door or window. They knew they would meet with no resist- 
ance. Their number had increased so prodigiously that there could be 


no talk of resistance. 


Each morning a huge traffic jam formed at the entrances to the tun- 
nels and the George Washington Bridge. The cars trying to get over 
or under the Hudson backed up for miles. This gave the kids an added 
incentive. They seemed to derive particular satisfaction from torment- 
ing the fugitives. As the miles of cars were stalled bumper to bumper, 
the kids clambered over them, sticking their foul faces into the open 
windows. They hung on to the doors. They climbed onto the hoods. 
They peeked through the rear windows and there was no escaping them 
or shooing them away. Each day they clung to the cars a little farther 
along the route. They followed them into the tunnels and onto the 
bridges. 

During one of the last days of July, there occurred a small incident 
that accelerated the exodus. It was an exceptionally hot morning and 
the traffic jam was unusually heavy. As the drivers crept through the 
tunnels, contending against the stuffiness and the kids, one of the drivers 
succumbed to his panic. As he approached the exit his endurance gave 
way and he stepped on the gas pedal and sped by the toll gate without 
stopping, in an effort to shake off the kids. He was successful. When he 
looked back the kids were gone. He sped on, and the drivers behind 
him, catching the contagious panic, followed after him without stopping 
at the toll gates. It became a tidal movement that could not be stopped. 
The next day the toll gates were not reopened. The flight was out of 


control. Mechanical counters were installed to keep track of the num- 
ber of cars. 
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One newspaper made a final spot check of kids in a few blocks. The 
resulting figure was astronomic. Judging by their density in the blocks 
counted, there were nearly eight million kids in New York. It didn’t 
make sense. Nothing made sense. The only thing left to do was to flee. 


I T Is Now mid-September. Dora, Bobbie and I are staying in a fugi- 

tives’ camp at the foot of the Winona Hills. There are about one 
thousand families in this camp. We fled for thirteen hundred miles 
until we crossed the Mississippi, then we came to a halt. Most of us live 
in our cars. A few have acquired trailers along the way. Some bought 
tents which they pitched on the flat ground near the river. It is beautiful 
country. The Mississippi is a vast network of channels here. To the 
East we see the sun rise over the hills of Wisconsin. Before us are the 
Winona bluffs. The woods are now beginning to change color and there 
are bright patches of red sumach and yellowing elms. We shop in 
Winona. Some families have built ovens in camp and the women take 
turns at cooking and baking. The ducks are migrating South and many 
of them stop for a while along the numerous sandy islands overgrown 
with cottonwood trees. We shoot many of them. The fishing in the 
river is good, and from neighboring farms we get vegetables and milk 
at reasonable prices. But the nights are becoming chilly. We do not talk 
about our situation. We are all disturbed about the future, but since 
our predicament is so strange and incomprehensible, we do not talk 
about it. 

Other parties of fugitives drive by our camp from time to time. Some 
of them left New York before us but had stopped on the way farther 
East. Others left New York after us. We ask them for news. They speak 
little. They are beaten people—even more beaten than we. When they 
do talk they tell of incomprehensible horrors. After we left it became 
ever more difficult to flee New York. The kids interfered. ‘Their gangs 
would stop in front of cars and prevent them from proceeding. Pedes- 
trians were at their mercy altogether. Now that only some hundreds of 
thousands of people are left in the city, they are completely at the mercy 
of the kids who have them in their power and practice upon them all 
kinds of unspeakably obscene orgies. 

We listen to these disconnected tales and shake our heads. It is so far 
away that it sounds unbelievable and unreal, though from our own 
experience we have grounds to believe the reports. Occasionally we ask 
these travellers where they intend to go. They can give no clear an- 
swers. “A stretch more,” they say vaguely, and drive on. 

Yesterday I looked my car over carefully. I don’t know-why I did it. 
These days I am afraid to examine my motives and intentions too 
closely. I discovered that the brake drum was completely shot and the 
transmission in bad shape. I had noticed some trouble during the last 
lap of the trip. Now I knew that the car was useless. 

This morning the importance of the condition of my car was brought 
home to me. Suddenly a rumor spread that one of the kids had been 
seen in camp. Who had seen him? Nobody could tell. But the rumor 
quickly spread throughout the camp which stretches for some miles 
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along the river. At once unease seized the encampment and there was 
much feverish packing and checking of cars. Later the rumor was de- 
nied. The boy in question had indeed looked like one of the kids, but 
it was established that he was an ordinary boy whose parents camped 
some distance away. By noon the rumor was renewed. The boy had 
claimed a family as his own but when he was confronted with that 
family, it was proved that he did not belong to it, and he bolted into 
the woods. Nobody knows what to make of the contradictory rumors, 
but the packing and getting ready is in full swing. 

Dora stands before me and begs: “Bill, let’s go.”” Bobbie seconds her. 

“We have no brakes,” I say. “The car is shot, no brakes and a busted 
transmission.” 

“Daddy, let’s go from here,” Bobbie begs. 

I put my hand on his shoulder to calm him. His entire body is 
trembling. 

“Then we'll walk,” Dora pleads. 

We look into each other’s eyes and understand. Where shall we go? 
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A Bloodless King 
By JOEL BLOCKER 


THE KING OF FLESH AND BLoop, by Moshe 
Shamir. (Translated from the Hebrew by 
David Patterson.) 544 pp. Vanguard Press, 
N. Y. $4.95. 


OSHE SHAMIR’s big historical novel 
about Alexander Jannaeus, the 
Hasmonaean King, had a’ notable success 
when it was first published in Hebrew in 
1954, arousing a great deal of interest and 
controversy, and it has since run through 
several editions in Israel. The book was 
hailed as the first real attempt by a young 
Hebrew author to write what may be called 
an “Israel” historical novel on a big scale, 
a novel, that is, about Jews, with a Jewish 
hero, taking place on the soil of an ex- 
panding Jewish Kingdom. Its fresh, experi- 
mental quality, deriving in part from the 
author’s choice of a new kind of theme 
and in part from the very language of the 
book, was especially lauded, and the book 
earned the reputation of being a unique, 
pioneering venture into a different genre. 
It has now been translated and published 
in English, and with the widening of the 
critical perspective what is most immedi- 
ately and forcefully clear is that Shamir’s 
book is not unique or very individual in 
approach and content, but really very con- 
ventional and commonplace, one of a score 
of books of its kind: flat, lifeless, 
pedestrian, endlessly episodic, artless 
“sagas” of famous men and events of the 
past. It is clear, too, that The King of 
Flesh and Blood, as it appears in this new 
English edition, can be described as an 
“Israel” book only in the most superficial 
sense, for although he has chosen a part 
of Israel history for his subject, Shamir 
has allowed himself to be infected, and 
ultimately ruined, by the worst sort of 
foreign examples and influences; and it is 
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this, rather than the subject matter, that 
gives the book its final character. 

In some measure this may be due to the 
difficulties and pitfalls inherent in any 
attempt to carry over into English one of 
the most interesting experimental qualities 
of the original book: its language and style. 
Shamir’s Hebrew was an attempt at a 
veritable tour de force of language: a book 
about the Jewish Kingdom in the first 
century before the Christian Era, written 
in what purports to be the very language 
of that time. “As English possesses no 
equivalent substratum,” the translator tells 
us, “it has not proved possible to catch the 
atmosphere which breathes out of the lan- 
guage of the original,” and the translation 
he has given us is unquestionably defi- 
cient in this respect. 


ET wuat is lacking in Shamir’s work 
Y: not so much historical “atmosphere” 
or greater realism. On the contrary, the 
book as it stands is, for the most part, a very 
convincing reproduction of the first five 
years of the reign of Jannaeus, done with 
the painstaking care and zeal of an histor- 
ical scholar fully immersed in his “period” 
and passionately concerned with being fair 
to the multiplicity of personalities and 
forces that make up history. The broad 
general background of the decline of the 
two great ancient cultures of Athens and 
Jerusalem; the conflict of Greek and Jew 
on Palestinian soil and of Pharisee and 
Sadducee among the Jews themselves; the 
larger arena of the dying Egyptian Empire 
and the looming threat of Rome; the pre- 
carious unity of the Kingdom of Jerusalem; 
Nabateans; Persians; Arabs; Syrians—they 
are all here, and Shamir has taken great 
pains to convince us of their reality as 
forces in history (with a constant implicit 
emphasis on the economic factor in his- 
tory). 
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The cast of main characters alone is im- 
mense: Jannaeus, called “Yannai,” the 
tyrant, ambitious, egocentric, cruel, the 
“king of flesh and blood”; his brother and 
countertype, Absalom, timid, ineffectual, a 
puny “writer of history”; Salome, Yannai’s 
wife and former sister-in-law, who loves 
Yannai but loves Judea more and eventu- 
ally plots against her husband; Simeon ben- 
Shetah, her brother, the righteous leader of 
the Pharisees and Eleazar ben-Pethorah, his 
Sadducee counterpart; the list could be ex- 
tended. A host of minor personages, all 
developed in some detail, also fills these 
pages: Antipas the Edomite, servant to the 
interests of both the King and the Queen 
and ultimately only to his own (his grand- 
son was Herod); Cleopatra and her son, 
Lathyrus, each determined to rid the world 
of the other; various Pharisees and Sad- 
ducees of secondary importance; Jerusalem 
merchants; Acco sailors; Jaffa sailors, etc., 
all carefully differentiated for the reader’s 
edification. Plus myriads of individual city 
Jews, and village Jews, Greeks and Egyp- 
tians of all sorts, miracle-workers, Pietists, 
ascetics, women of every variety. The 
list is almost interminable. 

Even the most careful reader will have 
a difficult time keeping it all straight. By 
the time he finally puts aside this enor- 


. mous, rambling, chaotic book he is likely 


to emit a sigh of relief similar to those 
deep groans of pleasure one can hear rising 
from the throats of an audience that has 
just escaped from the 2%2-hour ordeal of 
a Hollywood “Spectacular.” The analogy 
is not meant to be merely facetious. For 
like those wearying epics of Beverly Hills 
this painfully diffuse book has something 
in it for everyone. 

Yannai’s sadism and capricious vio- 
lence—for the blood-and-guts fans; Cleo- 
patra and her decadent court replete 
with courtesans and dancing-girls—for 
those who delight in exotic smut; Greek 
“Philosophers” stroking the heads of 
fair-haired youths—for those who are 
titillated by this classic combination; 
self-flagellating ascetics doing penance 
for former sins in the Judean Desert— 
this for devotees of the Dead Sea Scrolls; 
assorted meaningless moralisms and epi- 
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grams about Jewish military prowess, 

Greek hedonism, Egyptian decadence, 

etc.—for those who like their history 

wrapped up neat. 

Reading Shamir’s novel is, to change the 
metaphor, like casting your eyes very 
slowly and carefully over a gigantic, multi- 
colored mural whose hundreds of little 
scenes, meeting but never quite blending or 
connecting, cover an enormous area of 
wall space: you are dazzled at first by the 
brilliance of the colors, you can appre- 
ciate the precise craftsmanship of the indi- 
vidual parts, but no matter how long and 
hard you look in trying to perceive the 
connection, you are unable to understand 
why all those separate panels are hanging 
on the wall together, pretending to a unity 
they obviously do not have. 


HE TRUTH is that, like so many “murals” 
T of this kind, The King of Flesh and 
Blood suffers from an absolute dearth of 
any real intrinsic interest as a work of art. 
Not one personage out of the literally 
hundreds discussed in ‘the book actually 
comes to life. They are all two-dimensional 
shadows, hardly even existing as “flesh 
and blood” for the reader, let alone pos- 
sessing that additional dimension of mean- 
ing that marks a fictional personality as a 
true character; a creation of the whole 
mind of the artist, aimed at touching the 
whole mind of the reader. The parade of 
personalities never ceases for very long, 
and Yannai himself, the central figure of 
the book, remains an unrealized and remote 
abstraction throughout. He possesses a 
whole catalogue of personal traits (cruelty, 
ambition, etc.) but lacks any recognizable 
individual personality. The author never 
gets inside his hero, never successfully 
comes to grips with him, and there exists 
a curious parallel here between Shamir 
himself and the other “author” of this 
book, Yannai’s brother Absalom. The 
book’s first sentence is: “The clatter of 
footsteps on the stairs shattered Absalom’s 
peace of mind.” He never regains it, and 
while observing his brother’s action closely 
through five long years, Absalom remains 
abysmally ignorant of Yannai’s real mo- 
tives and character. For Absalom, as for 
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Shamir himself, the riddle of Yannai, the 
complete man of action, remains inex- 
plicable. 

In addition to a surfeit of characters, 
The King of Flesh and Blood is over- 
flowing with all kinds of action: battles, 
intrigues, murder, fratricide, slaughter, 
romantic love, seduction, rape, as well as 
whole sections devoted to pageantry and 
pomp—which, in this book, are also a kind 
of action. Despite the multifarious action, 
however, Shamir’s effort lacks the rudi- 
ments of a unified plot. So weak and at 
times non-existent are the connective 
threads of plot that whole chapters could 
be deleted and the order of many others 
changed without any appreciable difference 
in overall effect. With all the talk of Greek 
Philosophy in this book, one can’t help 
being reminded of Aristotle’s definition of 
the “episodic plot” as one in which “there 
is neither probability nor necessity in the 
sequence of its episodes,” and his warning 
that unity of plot “does not consist, as 
some suppose, in its having one man as 
its subject.” 


HE BOOK concludes with Yannai’s re- 
el to Jerusalem after having only 
partially succeeded in enlarging the borders 
of his kingdom and consolidating his pow- 
er. It is difficult to understand why the 
author chose to end the narrative at this 
point since nothing has really been re- 
solved, and we know from history that in 
fact Yannai continued to rule for another 
25 action-filled years. There is an attempt 
in the last few pages to suggest a new 
turn of events in the form of an internal 
revolt on the part of the Pharisees, but in 
fact the revolt had been going on for some 
time and Shamir’s decision to end the book 
abruptly in this manner simply emphasizes 
the unresolved quality of this particular 
theme. In this, as in many other respects, 
the book doesn’t really end at all; it simply 
stops. 

A final word about the book’s obsession 
with the power of money: Shamir never 
loses an opportunity to remind us that 
economic considerations are decisive in 
history, that money—to put it bluntly—is 
the root of all historical change. Unctuous 
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money lenders, shrewd merchants, and 
cruel tax collectors clutter these pages, and 
whether it be Yannai trying to raise troops 
for a new battle or Jewish farmers fleeing 
to the Judean Desert because they have 
been overtaxed, the melancholy jingle of 
coin is always heard in the background. 
This may be good Marxism, although there 
is some doubt whether the author of Das 
Kapital really had this sort of thing in 
mind, but the point is that Shamir’s injec- 
tion of political economy has added still 
another element of stereotyped characters 
and situations to a book that is already 
reeling under a load of similar creations. 
One is struck at first by what seems to be 
this peculiar mixture of watered-down 
Marxism and all the right ingredients of 
commercial success. It is a little startling 
to note how snugly and neatly they fit 
together, and it is only after some histori- 
cal meditation of one’s own that one fin- 
ally decides it is perhaps not such a sur- 
prising combination after all. 


The Question of Identity 
By JOHN HOLLANDER 


PoEMS OF A Jew, by Kari SHAPIRO. Random 
House, $3.50 XI+-71 pp. 


HE QUESTION of Jewish identity for 

the modern writer remains a compli- 
cated one for many reasons. The first of 
these results from the complicated status 
of anyone’s Jewish identity in a non- 
normative, utterly uncanonical age, when 
even the racialist definition has to be con- 
sidered with some seriousness. Second, 
there is the problem, equally perplexing, 
of defining the role of the creative artist 
in a world in which he has only the dubi- 
ous authority of the history of his métier 
or of quasi religious appeals to some in- 
domitable quality of the human condition, 
like the spirit of tragedy or the refine- 
ment of the aesthetic sensibility, with 
which to confront the hostility and/or 
indifference of that world. The twentieth- 
century artist, like the twentieth-century 
Jew, has had to confront the problem of 
his own identity and the relation of that 
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identity to those of others, at a time when 
all traditional definitions of the masks and 
roles by which people have been identified 
and grouped suddenly seemed suspect, or 
at least in need of severe overhauling. 

For those who defined the word “Jew” 
or the word “artist” in special ways, of 
course this was no problem at all; for ex- 
ample for an Orthodox Jew’s criterion of 
adherence to the Covenant, aided by 
canonical usages and traditions, the very 
idea of there being such a problem could 
suggest only the modern tragedies of as- 
similative liberalism. Similarly, anyone 
with a notion of the artist as a man whose 
task it is to beautify the world, and who 
would point to a list of “beautiful” things 
about which no reasonable person could 
have any doubts or quarrels, could also 
see a major theme of the twentieth-century 
literature and aesthetic theory, in general, 
as being little more than a kind of 
modish helplessness occasioned by the 
Modern World’s flight from the Good Old 
Ways. That elusive entity, the Jewish Ar- 
tist, then, can be easily cornered by the 
simple device of asking of any person 
“Is he a Jew?” “Is he an Artist?” If “yes” 
to both, then there he is. The difficulty 
with this is not only that of debate over 
the authenticity of any criteria for Jewish 
or Artistic status, but a lingering resistance 
on many people’s part to the notion that 
a Jewish writer is someone who produces 
difficult-to-agree-upon things called Jew- 
ish novels or poems. 

It is particularly in the case of the 
writer that all these problems appear to 
be most crucial. In the first place, writers 
are much more susceptible than musicians 
or painters to the requirement of commit- 
ment or even of its more propagandistic 
poor relations. In the second place, the 
exigencies of the literary art seem to pre- 
clude “free choices” of subject in ways in 
which painting, sculpture and music do 
not. A contemporary welded-metal sculp- 
tor, for example, can create Jewish em- 
blems, burning bushes, caligraphic pat- 
terns, etc., almost without trying to; what 
is more, he can sell them to newly con- 
structed and architected synagogues and 
thus regain the artist’s lost status as a 
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community artisan. A painter, even of the 
most asbtract-expressionistic persuasion, 
can easily identify his paintings’s subject 
with some obviously Haggadic Jewish 
theme, as if, in his almost promiscuous 
use of myth, Jewish narrative and folklore 
would do as well as any other kind. For 
the writer, particularly for the poet, no 
such analogous activity seems to be possi- 
ble. The great difficulty here is with lan- 
guage. Poetry is not composed of “life” or 
of “experience,” despite the latent roman- 
tic thinking on this score which is still 
habitual for so many people; it is made 
of language, and it interweaves the warp 
of the poet’s own identity and history 
with the very substantial woof of his in- 
herited poetic traditions, of the literary 
conventions with reference to which any 
work must be defined. For the poet, even 
more than for the prose writer, who can 
more easily think of language as a 
“medium of expression,” the language in 
which he writes is as much like a potter’s 
very conception of space and of objects 
and shapes in it, as it is like the clay in 
which he works; as Gertrude Stein once 
remarked, poets are “drunk with nouns,” 
by which she meant that language itself is 
always close to true poetry’s greatest con- 
cern. 


OR A contemporary Jewish poet work- 
F:.. in either Hebrew or Yiddish, the 
particular problems of linguistic and liter- 
ary convention which confront any serious 
writer are nicely separated from any over- 
hanging question of Jewish identity; it is 
almost as if to use the particular language 
were, in either case, to have made a com- 
mitment. But unless one is brilliantly poly- 
lingual, the choice of the language in 
which he thinks and feels and remembers 
and, finally, writes, is not up to him. It is 
almost a fundamental condition of his 
existence. The English language is a curi- 
ous blend, originally, of dissimilar Ro- 
mance and Germanic tongues, yoked to- 
gether by the violence of Christianity; its 
history is almost inextricably involved, 
until the eighteenth century, with the his- 
tory of the Christian religion in England. 
The history of its use as a poetic lan- 
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guage, too, is always sufficiently urgent 
so as to allow a poet to work strands of 
Latin or French or even German quota- 
tions and allusions smoothly and proper- 
ly into the fabric of his text, where the 
similar use of Yiddish or Hebrew can 
never look but bootlegged. The American 
dialect of English is, of course, very flexi- 
ble in many ways, particularly with re- 
spect to its ability to absorb loan-words 
and even constructions from almost any 
language or language-group. Even more 
flexible in this respect than poetry, too, 
is the prose of fiction; but even here, 
the modern writer’s necessary preoccupa- 
tion with style through which to propel 
a subject, leads him to drift, in most 
cases, into seeking a voice that will be not 
particularly Jewish, or American, but 
rather what he may feel to be properly 
that of an abstraction called The Novelist. 

Style and identity: they correspond, 
somehow, to the demands of the self to 
which the work and the author are answer- 
able. The problem of the contemporary 
writer with any sense of a Jewish (or any 
other) identity is not so much to recon- 
cile these demands as to interpret one in 
terms of the other. In very many cases, a 
writer will choose occasionally to reinter- 
pret his identity in terms of poetic dic- 
tion. (For example: some of the anti- 
Semitism in the poetry of T. S. Eliot and 
Ezra Pound seems to result from their use 
of, and influence by, Elizabethan English 
which is in a very clear sense an “anti- 
Semitic language”—that is, the very word 
“Jew” appears in it almost always in un- 
favorable connotative environments.) Far 
more interesting, although in the case of 
“Jewish writing” nearly inevitably a fail- 
ure, is the struggle to bring the literary 
style (and, often, in poetry at least, the 
subject) relevantly to bear on, however 
interpreted, their Judaism. It is the kind 
of struggle with the self out of which, as 
Yeats put it, real poetry, rather than 
rhetoric, is made. 


en VOLUME of poems that has occa- 
sioned these reflections represents the 
gleanings from some eighteen years of the 
published work of one of America’s most 
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distinguished poets (that is, poet, Jew, 
American). He has selected forty-odd 
poems because of their value, as he in- 
forms the reader in a somewhat perplexing 
preface, as “documents of an obsession,” 
because of their more intense agitation 
by what Mr. Shapiro informs us is the 
undercurrent of most of his poems, “the 
theme of the Jew.” The title of this partic- 
ular volume might indeed have been 
prefaced by the word “some,” but there 
is always quarreling about any sort of 
selection, and the differing principles be- 
hind the inclusion of certain poems here, 
while never gratuitous, seem sometimes to 
verge on the trivial. Thus, some of Mr. 
Shapiro’s most typical poems of social 
protest, like the well-known “University” 
and “The Southerner,” may contain a 
word or an allusion on the basis of which 
they seem to be included here. In the 
latter case, for example: 


I saw my honor’s paradox; 

Grandpa, the saintly Jew, keeping his 
beard 

In difficult Virginia, yet endeared 

Of blacks and farmers, although un- 
orthodox. 


Here, what is almost a tired cliche, fixes a 
point of view for the “I” of this “I saw 
the . . . etc.” cool diatribe; he is a Jew, 
with Southern connections and _ experi- 
ences, and he uses this as a place from 
which his satiric mechanism may act: 


The nonsense of the gracious lawn, 

The fall of tiollow columns in the pines, 

Do these deceive more than the rusted 
signs 

Of Jesus on the road?... 


The difficulty here, and I have chosen 
to comment on this because it seems typi- 
cal of those which arise in the case of 
many other poems, is that, in the first 
place, Mr. Shapiro’s voice, even by his 
own admission, comes from just the same 
Jewish, half “outsider,” alienated-yet- 
engaged viewpoint in all the rest of his 
poems, Jewish Grandpa or not; and, in the 
second place, he goes on to make the 
same kind of point that many a devout 
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Calvinist might want to make (“. . . .deny- 
ing still the fall,” he says later on, “of 
Richmond and man”). 

But other poems seem to be here for 
different kinds of reasons. In some of the 
better known of Mr. Shapiro’s “war 
poems” (the inverted commas here are 
only in deference to the poet’s wish, at 
their time of publication, not to be taken 
as a “war poet”) we see a Jewish soldier 
confronting Christmas; some of the more 
recent poems in this volume seem to be 
concerned with an actual struggle, on the 
level of outright biography, with the prob- 
lem of conversion to Roman Catholicism. 
In his introduction, the author makes it 


clear that his criteria of Jewishness remain 


invariant under all conditions, particularly 
just such a conversion. 

As a matter of fact, the Jew of the 
preface is rather different from the Jew 
in many of the poems. As early as a poem 
like “The Synagogue,” Mr. Shapiro was 
praising normative Judaism for what seems 
to emerge for him as its philosophical 
naturalism, a theme he catches up in his 
late sequence, “Adam and Eve.” In other 
cases, the Jew becomes more a useful in- 
stance of the general “outsider.” But in 
the introduction Mr. Shapiro declares that 
“the modern Jew, insofar as he is a 
Jew, remains intransigent and thankless, 
man in all his raw potentiality. The free 
modern Jew, celebrated so perfectly in 
the character of Leopold Bloom, is 
neither hero nor victim. He is man left 
over, after everything that can happen has 
happened.” 

Although this just succeeds in dodging 
a stereotyped Gentile intellectual’s view of 
Jew as victor-victim, it lands in a kind 
of mysticism which may imply something 
more than mere difficulties of expression 
here. But in any case, the struggle insofar 
as it is recorded in these poems, seems to 
have resolved itself in such a way as to 
allow the title of the book to remain un- 
ambiguous. While a poem like “The 
Crucifix in the Filing Cabinet” may em- 
ploy the images of a crucifix and a tallith 
bag a little too schematically, the direct- 
ness of approach at the end of “Teasing 
the Nuns” pays off well: this little anec- 
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dote’s protagonist rides up in an elevator 
with a class of bird-likened nuns whom 
he is presumably instructing, and finally 
emerges into a classroom with a crucifix 
on the wall, 


In taxidermy of the eternal. They 
Bedecked in elegant bird-names 
dropped 
Curtsies, I thought, and merrily sat 
And fixed their gaze on mine that 
floated out 
Between them and their poised hawk. 


“Sister,” I said—And then I stopped. 


One might say of Mr. Shapiro’s style in 
this collection, which for such purposes 
can serve as a small “Selected Poems,” 
that it has reached out into what had 
been, for it, previously unexplored cor- 
ners as the scope and intensity of the 
poems themselves have moved from the 
journalistic toward the personal. This is 
not the place for a general critique of his 
work or of such matters as its diction 
and tone, but it may be observed that Mr. 
Shapiro has relinquished some of the more 
blatant Audenesque attitudes of his first 
books. He has even been able, in five of 
the “Self-Portraits” reprinted here, to 
utilize what seem to be mocking echoes 
of the arch, Mandarin quatrains of T.S. 
Eliot’s Sweeney poems and of Pound’s 
Mauberley, worked into what appear to 
be almost pastiches of Heine. This involves 
more than merely some implications about 
literary history. But the problem of 
identity seems always a more formidable 
one than that of style throughout this 
book, perhaps because we are made to 
feel that the latent subject of all the 
poems embraces that problem, while previ- 
ously having been unwilling to grant such 
a thing. It is as if Jewishness were being 
forced into a role as subject matter re- 
quiring an unwieldy amount of ballasting 
to hold it down to earth. 


T Is THIs interpretation of a kind of 
metaphysical Jewishness as a subject 
matter for poetry that remains of greatest 
interest in connection with this gathering 
of poems, however. Behind most Ameri- 
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can poets’ use of religious, that is speci- 
fically creedal materials, lie the shadows 
of Yeats, who made up a mythology of bits 
of every other one, Ezra Pound, who made 
one up out of history, about history, and 
T. S. Eliot, who chose Christian ortho- 
doxy. In every case, the insistence is that 
the belief must be genuine and canonical, 
in order that the poetry be justified: it is 
rare that a modern poet can, like Words- 
worth with the idea of prior existence in 
his Immortality Ode, adopt an ad hoc 
doctrine for purposes of the poetry alone. 
Aside from these three giants, mention 
of Karl Shapiro’s younger contemporary, 
Robert Lowell, seems relevant here. 
Lowell, a Catholic convert, employed a 
religious identity to criticize a Calvinist 
Boston (and a heritage, perhaps); but his 
belief provided him with a mythology, a 
background of literary reference, an in- 
describably rich set of symbols, even a 
prior poet with whose sensibility he could 
identify (the sevententh century English 
Catholic, Richard Crashaw). Mr. Shapiro’s 
struggle to attune to each other his literary 
voice and his personal breath may very 
well look longingly toward Lowell’s suc- 
cess. Perhaps in The Alphabet, the almost 
traditional Christian use of a Jewish object 
as a symbol might be cited here. His own 
Stipulations about the meaning of “The 
Poet” and “The Jew” are sufficiently 
broadening so as to allow them to include 
each other as, frequently in this book, they 
do. But I think that it is to the final credit 
of the struggle that it realizes the unattain- 
ibility of such an attractive solution. 


Job the Indomitable 


By EUGENE GOODHEART 


“J. B.”; A play in verse, by ARCHIBALD MAC- 
LeisH. Houghton Mifflin, 1958. 153 pp. $3.50. 


Ws SOMEONE Sets out to dramatize 
a classic work of such proportions 
as The Book of Job, the expectation is 
that he has discovered something in the 
work that throws new light on the way 
we live now. In Fear and Trembling by 
Kierkegaard, for instance, Abraham’s in- 
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tended sacrifice of Isaac is the occasion 
for a creative act of the imagination. 
Kierkgaard’s reading of the story is a new 
reading of life—which is what every 
genuine work of the imagination finally is, 
Archibald MacLeish’s new verse play 
“J. B.” disappoints any such expectation. 
MacLeish simply gives us the old Job in 
modern dress, in situations which corres- 
pond with embarrassing obviousness to 
those that confronted Job. 

The main trouble with the play, to put it 
quite frankly, is that its author is un- 
responsive to the tragic issues of our cul- 
ture; if he were responsive, he would not 
in the first place have selected The Book of 
Job for the mythic background of the play. 
The perfect and upright man whose mate- 
rial and spiritual prosperity is the visible 
emblem of his perfection is hardly the ap- 
propriate metaphor. Today material pros- 
perity is too often the object of ambiva- 
lent feeling for us to take the metaphor 
for granted. The complaint is no longer 
that the race is not to the swift nor the 
battle to the strong. The swift, the strong, 
even the virtuous and the wise may be able 
to succeed, but there is the feeling that the 
man who fails to be a social and financial 
success may have a better chance as a hu- 
man success. In a world in which spirit 
and matter often make rival claims, it 
seems rather obtuse to assume a harmony 
between them. MacLeish simply resolves 
a modern problem into one of the don- 
neés of his drama. Thus J. B. is inad- 
vertently made to resemble Babbitt. 

The Job story imposes another handi- 
cap. As a tragedy of fate or circumstance, 
it leaves the tragic issues of personality 
unexplored. Suffering is too easily the re- 
sult of accident or external catastrophe. 
The suffering of the mind which has no 
apparent source is academically excluded 
from the play; the original, after all, must 
be faithfully followed. 

The problem of evil—not personality— 
is, of course, the concern of The Book 
of Job. In drama, however, the writer 
is obliged to present characters who are 
engaged in interesting and significant ac- 
tions. The characters in MacLeish’s play 
are as contrived and unconvincing as the 
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circus performers who assume the roles of 
God and Satan. One can’t but feel that the 
play is just so much scaffolding for Mac- 
Leish’s facile affirmation of the “glory 
and beauty” of existence. After what pas- 
ses for the most incredible suffering, J. B., 
sentimental humanist that he is, is able 
to make his affirmation under the spell of 
a forsythia flower. The professor stands 
above the play, pointing the moral that 
truth is universal, that all suffering re- 
solves itself to a single principle. This 
is to confuse the roles of dramatist and 
critic. The truth which the dramatist pre- 
sents must be in the guise of a particular 
time and place; it must live uniquely in 
the present. It is for the critic to derive the 
universal from the particular, to tell us 
what the action means. MacLeish himself 
fails to muster conviction in the particular 
characters and situations that he has half- 
heartedly created. One detects an im- 
patience with his own work—as if what 
counts is not the action, but the idea. 

Consequently even the idea suffers. To 
maintain the paradox that, though a man 
may have a fate that is undeserved, he 
must have the courage to assume respon- 
sibility for it, demands a concrete sense of 
the nature of the world in which one lives. 
MacLeish’s relation to his world seems 
abstract and remote. The rape and mur- 
der of J. B.’s daughter, the death of his 
son in the army, the accidental deaths of 
two other daughters are all just too pat, 
too mechanical for us to feel that there 
has been any vivid contact between life 
and the imagination. One of J. B.’s com- 
forters turns out to be a psychologist, the 
point being that modern psychological doc- 
trine frees man of responsibility for his 
actions. Apart from the fact that the psy- 
chologist’s speech has little to do with 
J. B.’s difficulties, such distortion of one 
of the most significant achievements of 
our time is both banal and dangerous, and 
scarcely encourages trust in the integrity 
of the poet’s vision. It is psychoanalysis 
(is it necessary to repeat at this late date?) 
Which in theory and clinical practice has 
a double sense of the tragic fate of man 
and the personal responsibility he has to 
overcome it. 
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The play is not completely without 
merit. There are passages of effective 
poetry (but what are these when the ma- 
jestic utterances of the original keep 
sounding in our ears) and passages that 
make astute critical or interpretive com- 
ments on the great Hebrew text (which 
would seem the business of criticism rather 
than drama). MacLeish’s critical insight 
is on occasion admirable. For instance, 
after J.B. has repented, God expresses 
the feeling that J. B.’s humility was an act 
of condescension, that it was J. B. who 
had forgiven God: “. . . As though Job’s 
suffering was justified/ Not by the Will 
of God but Job’s/ Acceptance of God’s 
Will. . . .” This is a confirmation of an 
impression that many readers of Job have: 
that Job has slyly asserted his superiority 
over God by refusing to be dislodged 
from his moral position. Then there is the 
clever use of circus performers to represent 
God and Satan, confirming another im- 
pression that the prologue and epilogue 
are contrived rationalizations of God’s 
morally untenable position. 

MacLeish’s vision of life is, in the last 
analysis, the cloistered vision of the aca- 
demic. A successful modern Job would 
require a subtler and more oblique use of 
the story and a profounder hold on re- 
ality. 


From Sade to Stalin 
By LESLIE A. FIEDLER 


ANGRY HARVEST, by HERMANN FIELD and 
STANISLAW MIERZENSKI. Crowell, 491 pp., 
$5.00. 


NGRY HARVEST, though of small in- 
A terest as a novel, is immensely mov- 
iit, aS a case history, an unwitting revela- 
tion of a peculiarly modern brand of self- 
delusion. Ironically enough, its declared 
subject is self-deceit; but the book is more 
striking as a symptom than as a study of 
that weakness. It is presented to us as a 
work of art, though in fact it remains 
what the authors think of as the raw 
materials of which it is made: a series of 
fantasies conceived by two strangers, a 
Pole and an American, who spent the five 
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years from 1949 to 1954 as prisoners of 
the Polish Security Police. Their fantasies 
are, to be sure, disguised as a fictional 
account of peasant life rendered in the 
“realistic” mode once practised by Thomas 
Hardy and Verga, and belatedly continued 
by Knut Hamsun. 

That the book is, from a literary point 
of view, inept and unconvincing is a fact 
that need hardly be labored. The reader 
should be warned, however, that he must 
slog his way through page after page of 
dialogue written in a non-language intend- 
ed to represent the speech of uneducated 
farmers: “So he turns on Josek, swingin’ 
his stick, and wallop! Scares the daylights 
outa him, and out he goes. . . runs away 
lookin’ like a slit pig. . . . Nothin’ but sin, 
nothin’ but sin. That folks isn’t scared of 
God’s punishment. . . .” It is exactly what 
one would expect in a fiction produced by 
two collaborators, neither of whom knew 
the first language of the other, but both of 
whom could manage to communicate in 
German, a tongue in which neither was 
entirely at home. 

The final effect is of an amateur’s trans- 
lation (one of the authors is an architect, 
the other an agronomist and factory man- 
ager) of an imaginary original — an 
original which in itself merely echoes the 
stereotypes of “social realism,” the of- 
ficially sponsored art of Communist East 
Europe; but this is, of course, the preferred 
art of the jailers of the two writers! Here 
is a further irony, symbolizing the odd 
relation in which the authors stand to the 
society which (as both insist and that 
society itself has finally admitted) had 
unfairly imprisoned them. 

Hermann Field is a member of a family 
whose ambiguous connections with the 
Soviet Bloc most newspaper readers will 
recall, though the copious biographical 
data on the book jacket and in the intro- 
duction quite studiously avoid any refer- 
ence to them. The disappearance in 
Hungary in 1949 of Hermann’s brother, 
Noel, who had been cast by Stalin’s police 
to play the role of U.S. State Department 
spy in the rigged trials of Slansky and 
Rajk, ultimately led to the imprisonment 
of three other members of his family—all 
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of whom set out, with righteous awareness 
of their long record of fellow-travelling, 
to protest. Noel will be remembered as the 
one of Alger Hiss’s Washington contacts 
who was reported to have sung the /nter- 
nationale before the Lincoln Memorial to 
prove his loyalty to the Movement. 

The collapse of the last major series of 
Stalinist display trials made possible the 
release of the whole family. But despite 
the imprisonment and suffering with which 
Communism had repaid their long under- 
ground service, Noel Field and his wife 
did not return to America, applying instead 
for “political asylum” in the country of 
their incarceration. Hermann, somewhat 
less abject, finally came back to the United 
States, but refused to utter a word of real 
condemnation of his captors, only remark- 
ing mildly that the proceedings of which 
he had been the victim seemed a poor 
way to make friends and calling for 
mutual sympathy between his own country 
and Poland. He apparently accepted the 
explanations of his jailors along with a 
$50,000 indemnity (plus $1500 more to 
pay for his recuperation in Switzerland); 
and has raised his voice only to blame as 
his sole torturer the defector from Com- 
munism whose testimony seems to have 
led directly to his release. The “turncoat” 
Swiatlo, Hermann Field has excoriated; 
the powers that imprisoned him he has 
only tried sympathetically to understand. 
There is no more pathetic and absurd 
example of how the fellow-traveller’s re- 
solve not to “red-bait” or “lend fuel to the 
Cold War” will lead him to surrender the 
privilege of indignant protest against patent 
injustice. 

Mierzenski had even less ambiguously 
committed himself to the New Order in 
his own country; and for both men their 
involvement in the final agonies of Stalin- 
ism, however bitter, has had to remain a 
“mistake.” What conscious politics there 
is in the book belongs, therefore, to a set 
of beliefs shared by the prisoners and their 
jailers; and the action is set, typically 
enough, in the midst of the Resistance 
Movement against the Nazis, before the 
defeat of those outsiders had revealed the 
intensity of the inner division in the Polish 
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Opposition. This half-mythicized era of 
the Underground has become, indeed, the 
favorite historical moment of the fellow- 
travelling writers of half of Europe. The 
villains of Angry Harvest are the villains 
proper to such literature, the standard 
villains of the New Poland: vain and 
ineffectual aristocrats, greedy and venal 
priests, the conniving Kulak playing both 
ends against the middle; and the heroic 
figure (kept in the background to maintain 
intact the bitter tone of the book) is the 
Partisan Girl, of course, sure and strong 
in her commitment to the Future. It is not 
merely a matter of the authors’ having to 
submit the manuscript to the censorship of 
the Security Police (this was demanded of 
them as the price of the paper on which 
they wrote)—but of their prior allegiance 
to the values of those who had deprived 
them of their freedom. 


HE LITERATURE Of ideological or po- 

litical prisoners is traditionally a 
literature of pure rejection and revolt, 
however this fact may have to be con- 
cealed from the authorities past whom it 
is smuggled. A recent biographer of the 
Marquis de Sade (whose cries from the 
Bastille helped precipitate the first act of 
the French Revolution, but whose mon- 
strously original novel composed in that 
Bastille is still too revolutionary for the 
heirs of that Revolution) puts the point 
succinctly: “What is striking is this: the 
language of de Sade is the precise opposite 
of the cheating language of hangmen; it 
is the language of the victim, he invented 
it in the Bastille. . . . He put on trial, 
reversing the process of his own judgment, 
the men who had condemned him, God 
himself, and, in general, every limitation 
against which his frenzy clashed... .” 

But the kind of literature represented 
by Angry Harvest is a literature not of 
Tevolt but of submission, however this may 
have to be concealed from the prisoner- 
authors themselves. Field and Mierzenski 
Speak precisely the cheating language of 
their hangmen! It is a phenomenon, on 
its own petty level, analogous to the “con- 
fessions” extracted for the show trials of 
totalitarian states—a special testimony to 
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a confusion fundamental in an age when 
the forces of oppression are hailed as the 
instruments of liberation. If one can 
imagine a Darkness at Noon written not 
about but by its protagonist, that book 
would resemble Angry Harvest. 

The final authenticity and interest of 
the book, however, reside no more in its 
politics than in its literary pretensions, It 
is aS a fantasy of the imprisoned that 
Angry Harvest has its chief documentary 
value. Written “to save two men... from 
going mad,” the wife of one of them 
explains in a foreword, commenting 
further that the fiction projects the prison- 
ers’ “yearning for things we normally take 
for granted . . . things longed for with the 
intensity that is born of deprivation.” But 
what things specifically? Nature and the 
“change of the seasons,” Mrs. Field sug- 
gests; and certainly the evocation of the 
year’s changing as reflected in the changing 
patterns of farm life seems one of the 
truest aspects of the book. Trees, fields, 
farm animals are finally more convincing 
(partly because the authors do not have to 
make them talk!) then the people who 
move among them. 

But the essential subject of prison 
reverie (though Mrs. Field, being a lady 
and too closely involved, cannot say so) 
is, of course, sex. The painfully hand- 
copied manuscripts confiscated by the au- 
thorities at San Quentin and piled up in 
the archives of the late Dr. Kinsey, are 
almost all erotic. As the physical solace of 
prisoners is masturbation, their spiritual 
resource is onanistic day-dreaming. The 
pattern of prison-cell reverie is not merely 
one of imagining satisfactions which are 
denied; it is obsessively concerned with 
revenge. Woman comes not only to stand 
for all the forbidden pleasures of the out- 
side world, but in a strange way for the 
force which forbids them; and in the 
prisoner’s fantasy world she must, there- 
fore, be not only possessed but degraded, 
scarified, slaughtered. 

Singularly inappropriate to the realest 
meanings of Angry Harvest is the re- 
assurance of the foreword that the book, 
though “sometimes bitter,” “expresses the 
prisoners’ love of life.” Despite all political 
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differences, this book in essential tone and 
theme resembles to a surprising degree the 
greatest of all novels written in prison: the 
Justine of the Marquis de Sade to which 
we have already referred. They are both, 
that is to say, sadist fantasies, capable of 
being characterized only by the adjective 
derived from the name of the author of 
the earlier work. The key image of each 
is the sex act conceived of as a humiliation 
of the female. In Justine, the pattern is 
repeated over and over with astonishing 
elaboration; in Angry Harvest it is con- 
fined to a single episode, deliberately and 
tantalizingly delayed. But the parallels are 
impressive: in each the abused woman is 
imagined as unfairly condemned and 
hunted by the accepted representatives of 
justice; in each she is put in the power of 
her abuser by the connivance of state and 
church; in each the moment of most 
abject humiliation is set in a cave or 
cellar: a confined space, barred and with- 
out light. 


I“ THESE respects, the female victim is 


obviously the counterpart of the prison- 
er himself, who has meanwhile projected 
another part of his ego into the place of 
his oppressor; even the rape toward which 
the action all aspires is perhaps also an 
oblique representation of the convict’s 
plight: his being forced to masturbate, to 
become his own sexual prey. At any rate, 
the mode of protest is precisely the same 
as the mode of oppression; in both, violence 
is the keynote. Here, for instance, is how 
Field and Mierzenski render the consum- 
mation of a “love affair” between a well- 
to-do Polish peasant and the refugee girl 
he harbors: “His face—she was terrified. 
. . . She gasped, ‘I will yell for help!’ He 
pinned her wrists down, and his right hand 
fell across her mouth. His whole body 
bore down heavily on her . . . he struck 
her face—once, then again. . . . His weight 
—I cannot breathe. I am choking. He is 
hitting me. . . . ‘Leon!’ At once his hand 
was across her mouth again. And now 
the other tearing at her clothes . . . she 
gave up... .” 
But this is not enough. In the conscious 
pattern imposed on the fantasy, the rela- 
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tionship between Leon and Rosa matures 
into a kind of half-romantic attachment, 
involving at least mutual consent. And in 
this there is no satisfaction for the deepest 
needs of the prisoners — certainly none 
comparable to those provided by the 
atrocious barrage of excrement, blood and 
semen that continues without truce to 
inundate Sade’s heroine. The authors of 
Angry Harvest cannot, like their predeces- 
sor, openly commit themselves to the cele- 
bration of indignity; they are not: writing 
pornography but a “serious study” of a 
man’s soul. Yet they, too, have further 
“sadist” pleasures to offer. The first rape 
of Rosa had occurred in a barn; the 
second violation takes place in a cellar, at 
the final depth, in the ultimate dark. For 
motives which in terms of the underlying 
erotic reverie are mere subterfuges, Leon 
decides to drive Rosa out of the refuge of 
his house, for which she has paid with her 
body—into a world where only pursuit and 
terror await; and she kills herself. It is 
nominally a suicide, actually a murder; 
when Leon sees “the two great gashes, 
already grey” on her wrists, he shudders 
with the ultimate thrill of beholding his 
own victim. 

Yet even this does not suffice; the 
executioner must, in a final scene of 
horror, attempt to bury the dead girl, 
grapple with her in a last parody of the 
erotic embrace: “he was holding her in his 
arms as he had in life . . . her outstretched 
arms pressed up against his face so he 
could scarcely see . . . the sheet fell back, 
and his forehead touched her cold cheek. 
...” At this point the edge of the home- 
made cellar grave crumbles under him. 
“Still holding her, he had fallen backward, 
and was lying at the bottom of the grave, 
pressed down by her body. Her hair 
smothered his face. . . .” But he escapes 
finally, “then trampled over her as he 
struggled blindly out of the pit.” “Trampled 
over her!” In the conscious scheme of the 
book, this is the assassin’s punishment, his 
moment of terror and self-revelation; in 
the unconscious melodrama of the fantasy 
it is the Happy Ending, the orgasmic 
moment of total violation. 

But there is yet more; for as Leon 
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remembers the dead Rosa and his guilt in 
her death, he thinks of the sow he has 
killed at the very beginning of the book, 
squealing and spouting blood. In his mind 
there is made explicit the identification of 
girl and “slit pig” which has been at work 
in the sub-minds of the authors from the 
first. ‘““Miss” was the name of the sow; 
and when with mallet and knife he had 
dispatched her, Leon wrote in his diary, 
“It was Miss. I was very fond of this 
sow. . . . I have a soft heart, and felt 
sorry for her, but .. . it is God’s will that 
pigs serve as nourishment for men.” 

The beast Miss and the girl Rosa are 
finally one, both killed in God’s name and 
for nourishment; but Rosa is a Jew as 
well as a young girl and the beast quite 
specifically a pig. Surely, the enormity of 
merging symbolically a people and the 
flesh they have traditionally considered 
unclean is no accident. It is a travesty 
dictated by a species of hostility even less 
suspected by the authors than that they 
feel toward women—even less possible for 
them as “enlightened” men to confess. 

If one stays on the conscious level of 
the fiction, it is hard to figure out why 
Rosa has been postulated as Jewish. She 
is not characterized as Jewish at all in any 
attitude or habit of thought, as if the 
authors could not or did not choose to 
imagine anyone as specifically a Jew—as 
if, perhaps, to make her different from 
her Gentile neighbors (unwilling to cele- 
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brate Christmas or eat pork, for instance) 
would be to yield a point to the Nazis— 
as if, indeed, there were no Jews, the 
whole business of anti-Semitism based on a 
fiction, a piece of substanceless name- 
calling! One is baffled at first by the fact 
that the love affair between Pole and Jew, 
on which the book turns, not only involves 
a Jew who is not Jewish, but also (even 
more remarkable!) a Pole who is not anti- 
Semitic. There seems, as a matter of fact, 
deliberate expurgation at work on this 
delicate point; if one did not know other- 
wise from quite different sources, he would 
never suspect that hatred of the Jews, an 
almost pathological fear and distrust, was 
anything but a German importation into 
Poland. 

The endemic Polish anti-Semitism is, 
however, really present in Angry Harvest, 
at work though unconfessed—like so much 
else in a book where the conscious 
righteousness of the authors clashes at 
every turn with the demands of their 
half-sick prison fantasies. One of the pro- 
foundest roots of their disguised day- 
dream is surely a need to immolate the 
Jew as well as the woman, to condemn the 
weak to suffering out of a fear of the 
strong. Not only do such devices provide 
the secret pleasures of simultaneous self- 
reproach and self-indulgence, but they 
feed, too, the sadistic hunger doubly acute 
in those unable wholeheartedly to reject 
the forces which really oppress them. 
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Light on the Dim Past 


By H. L. GINSBERG 


THE History OF ISRAEL, by MARTIN NOTH. 
Translated from the Second Edition of “Ge- 
schichte Israels” by Stanley Godman, Edin- 
burgh and New York, 1958. 


HE AUTHOR of this work, who is now 
fifty-six years of age, has done most of 
his very extensive research on what may 
be characterized as preliminary studies for 
a history of ancient Israel. At present, in 
addition to being Professor of Old Testa- 
ment and President of the Evangelical 
(i.e. Protestant) Theological Seminary at 
the University of Bonn in the German 
Federal Republic, he edits two scholarly 
journals devoted respectively to the ancient 
Near East and to Palestinology (i.e., the 
geology, climatology, topography, history, 
archeology, etc. of Palestine). His own ar- 
ticles in periodicals include analyses of the 
politico-geographic and/or ethnico-histori- 
cal implications of documents in various 
ancient languages which exploration and 
excavation have brought to light in Pales- 
tine and other Near Eastern countries as 
well as of the geographical data in the 
Book of Joshua; and he has also published 
a complete commentary on the Book of 
Joshua (which is notoriously all history and 
geography) and a number of other mono- 
graphs, including three whose very titles, 
as we Shall see, are significant for the pres- 
ent work. One of these titles may be trans- 
lated “The Twelve-Tribe System of Israel,” 
and of the other two one contains a Ger- 
man compound noun which means “his- 
tory of tradition” and the other a corre- 
sponding adjective which might be ren- 
dered either by “tradition-historical” or by 
the phrase “in the history of tradition.” 
With this background, and at a time 
when all the older histories of Israel were 
out of date, Noth brought out the first edi- 
tion of his Geschichte Israels in 1950. Its 
rich archeological and oriental documen- 
tation were appreciated, and the demand 
rendered possible a second, expanded, cor- 
rected, and further updated edition in 
1954. The English translation of the latter, 
which is the volume under review, is to be 
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welcomed. (The third German edition, 
published in 1956, is identical with the 
second except for the correction of slips 
and misprints. ) 

Noth’s History of Israel comprises four 
parts preceded by an introduction. The 
introduction itself is divided into four sec- 
tions headed, respectively, “Israel,” The 
Land of Israel, The Historical Situation in 
Palestine circa 1200 B.C., and The Sources 
of the History of Israel. The quotation 
marks around the word “Israel” in the first 
heading are the author’s, and are signifi- 
cant. He explains why he has avoided the 
word “people” in the title of his book: it 
is because Israel was something sui generis, 
as Jewry has been after it. The author does 
not hesitate to state his belief that the 
unique character of Israel was due to di- 
vine disposal, even as there will always 
remain in all history a residue which can- 
not be explained historically and which 
theists will explain theistically. Noth be- 
lieves that it was God’s purpose that Israel 
should bring blessing (i.e. Christianity) to 
all the nations of the world. With a Chris- 
tian theologian, that is an article of faith. 
It is, however, not a matter of faith but of 
reason whether support is lent to that view 
by Gen. 12:1-3; which is cited three times in 
Noth’s book as a proof-text, with the last 
clause in verse 3 interpreted to mean “All 
the families of the earth shall be blessed 
through you.” The sentence is so rendered 
(in the course of an elaborate Pauline mid- 
rash) in Galatians 3:8; but that cannot be 
its plain meaning (peshat, or sensus liter- 
alis) but only a doctrinal derash, or sensus 
spiritualis. For one thing, verses 6-7 in the 
same chapter (12) of Genesis inform us 
that the land to which Abram migrated 
was occupied by the Canaanites but that 
the Lord promised Abram to give it to his 
descendants, which means that to at least 
one “family of the earth” (the Canaanites) 
Abram’s descendants were not intended by 
the Lord to be a blessing. And for a va- 
riety of additional reasons, which cannot 
be detailed here, it is clear that the correct 
translation of the clause we are discussing 
is: “All the families of the earth shall bless 
themselves by you.” (Meaning that they 
will employ “God make you like Abram” 
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—or “like the seed of Abram,” Gen 22:18; 
26:4—as a blessing; cf. Gen 48:20.) 


BOUT ISRAEL’s unique character, how- 
A ever, there can be no question. Yet 
this work, which so strongly asserts it, very 
strangely neglects just that aspect of Israel’s 
history; we learn very little from it about 
Israel’s religion. The cause, as was well 
seen by an American reader of the first 
edition who was particularly interested in 
Israelite origins, is to be sought in Noth’s 
aforementioned researches on “the history 
of tradition.” I quote from John Bright, 
Early Israel in Recent History Writing, 
London 1956, p. 35: “As regards the han- 
dling of the faith of early Israel, the suspi- 
cion haunts one that there are deeper rea- 
sons in play than mere problems of scope. 
Is Noth, once he has viewed Israel’s early 
traditions . . . with consummate scepti- 
cism, once he has reduced the figure of 
Moses to the vanishing point, simply not 
in a position to make positive statements 
regarding early Israel’s faith?” For Noth’s 
ideas of “the history of tradition” are such 
that we encounter in the volume under 
review, pp. 134-5, the following passage: 
“Since the Pentateuch narrative was com- 
piled step by step from a series of original- 
ly independent themes, the regular appear- 
ance of Moses in most of these themes 
cannot be original but must be the result 
of later manipulation; and the inevitable 
question is to which theme or tradition 
Moses was originally attached and where 
we must look for his historical roots. .. . 
It is highly likely . . . that it is possible 
to establish, negatively, that, according to 
the earliest tradition available to us, he was 
not especially firmly rooted in the Sinai 
theme, since nothing is said about him in 
that tradition apart from his general role 
as leader.” 

Most people who are familiar with what 
tradition tells about Moses at Sinai will 
taise their eyebrows at that, but then it 
takes the Alt-Noth method of tradition- 
. historical criticism to eliminate practically 
all of the tradition about Moses as secon- 
dary and to conclude (p. 135 n. 1, with 
a slight improvement in the translation) 
that “perhaps the most concrete fact of all 
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is the tradition of the tomb (my italics) of 
Moses, which was situated in a very def- 
inite spot.” [N.B. The spot was not very 
definite according to Deut 34:6.] “Moses 
would then belong to the phase of the 
preparations for the occupation of the land 
by the tribes of central Palestine.” [N.B. 
Not by Israel—there was no such thing be- 
fore the conquest, see below.] “More de- 
tails about his specific role and significance 
will have been lost in the process of ex- 
panding his personality into one of rele- 
vance to Israel as a whole, so that it is 
impossible to say anything about it.” [For 
a good critique of the Alt-Noth method of 
tradition-historical criticism in connection 
with Israelite origins and early history, see 
John Bright’s above mentioned mono- 
graph. An even better answer to it is the 
work of Yehezkel Kaufmann, but the idea 
that a Jew writing in Jerusalem is as likely 
to be as right as a Protestant in Bonn, or 
Baltimore, or Richmond, Va., is new. I 
can see signs in Bright that the principle 
will gain acceptance rapidly when more of 
Kaufmann is available in English and the 
novelty has worn off—among Protestants 
perhaps sooner than among Jews. ] 


N NorTn’s view, Israel came into exist- 
i some time after 1200 B.C.E. as a 
league of twelve related tribes, who had 
established themselves in what later came 
to be known as “the land of Israel” in a 
series of independent migrations and con- 
quests. This Israel remained for the most 
part concentrated on this strip of land 
without interruption until the collapse of 
the Second Jewish Revolt (Bar Kochba’s 
revolt against Rome) in 135 C.E. After 
that the Jewish population of the land, al- 
ready seriously reduced by deportation and 
migration following the First Revolt (66- 
73), was still further depleted and began 
to dwindle. In addition, a pagan colony, 
from which Jews were excluded, was 
founded on the site of Jerusalem, and the 
name of the province itself was changed 
—apparently with deliberate intent—from 
Judaea to Palaestina. At this point, there- 
fore, Noth draws a line between Israel, a 
people-like entity (though not, according 
to Noth, really a people) living in “the 
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land of Israel,” on the one hand, and 
Judaism, the post-Israel diaspora phe- 
nomenon, on the other. Now, the year 135 
C.E., in the very middle of the tannaitic 
period, in no case marks a transition 
from one religious phase to another, so 
that to make Judaism (German das Juden- 
tum) date from that year would be ab- 
surd; but if Noth’s premises are granted, 
the year does mark a transition from one 
ethnic situation to another, and all that is 
necessary is to correct “Judaism” to Jewry 
(German die Judenheit). 


However, the premises are of the “tra- 
dition-historical” sort of which we have 
just encountered a specimen. The biblical 
tradition asserts that a people by the name 
of Israel was oppressed in Egypt, escaped 
to the arid region between the Isthmus of 
Suez and the land of Canaan, and even- 
tually invaded and conquered the historic 
land of Israel from the east. If this tradi- 
tion is right, Israel existed independently 
of Palestine for a certain period early in its 
history. Again, tradition asserts that the 
bulk of the populations of both the 
northern and southern kingdoms was de- 
ported to regions east of the Euphrates by 
the Assyrian and Chaldean conquerors in 
the eighth, seventh, and sixth centuries 
B.C.E., and that it was mainly remigrating 
descendants of the deportees from the old 
southern kingdom who resettled the Per- 
sian province of Judah in the late sixth 
and in the fifth centuries B.C.E.; so that 
again, at least for half a century after the 
fall of Jerusalem in 587 B.C.E., Israel, ac- 
cording to tradition, subsisted indepen- 
dently of the land of Israel. In all this 
there is nothing intrinsically improbable, 
and there even seems to be independent 
confirmation for it. For the famous “Israel 
stele” at least permits of being interpreted 
to mean that in the year 1220 B.C.E. the 
pharaoh Merneptah “annihilated” an Is- 
rael dwelling precisely between the Isthmus 
of Suez and the land of Canaan, while 
archeological exploration has established 
the fact that every major settlement in the 
heartland of Judah was destroyed around 
600 B.C.E. and not reoccupied for genera- 
tions. 
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S REGARDS the Israel stele, it mentions 

Israel in connection with the phar- 
aoh’s exploits in Khurru; but since it men- 
tions the “annihilation” of Israel after that 
of Canaan, it at least does not preclude 
Kaufmann’s location of Israel in the north 
of the Sinai peninsula, which is the part of 
Khurru that lies between the land of the 
Canaanites and the Isthmus of Suez. And 
as regards the archeological evidence for 
a considerable depopulation of the inner 
core of Judah for a long period beginning 
circa 600 B.C.E., the significance of which 
was first pointed out by Albright more 
than a quarter of a century ago in argu- 
mentation with Torrey, it is disappointing 
to find Noth simply ignoring it and repeat- 
ing Torrey’s theory that the doctrine that 
Judah was almost emptied of inhabitants 
and then recolonized by descendants of the 
deportees was invented by a Chronicler 
(the scholarly designation of the compiler 
of Chronicles-Ezra-Nehemiah) who, writ- 
ing circa 250 B.C.E., sought in this way 
to bolster the claim of Judah and its 
sanctuary in Jerusalem to represent the 
authentic Israelite tradition as against that 
of Samaria with its sanctuary on Mt. Geri- 
zim. Surely the pious fraud that would 
have served that end would have been, on 
the contrary, a history that passed over 
the exile of the Judeans in complete sil- 
ence and pretended the existing population 
of Judah had lived there without inter- 
ruption since the days of Joshua. (The 
Samaritans did in fact begin to claim that 
about themselves around the time when 
Noth imagines that the Chronicler com- 
posed his history. Our sources on the 
Persian period represent their forebears of 
that period as still admitting their alien 
origin, and if the sources had invented 
that, they would not have stopped short of 
accusing the people in question of idolatry. 
But they make no such allegations.) And 
then, it takes believing that an author who 
wrote such an extensive work in the mid- 
dle of the third century B.C.E. could have 
succeeded so well in concealing his knowl- 
edge of any events subsequent to about 
400 B.C.E. and in giving the impression 
that he expected the Persian empire to last 
for ever (or until God in his good time 
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restored an independent Jewish state). 
One has the impression that the fore- 
going vagaries of our author are an at- 
tempt to make a plausible hypothesis walk 
on all fours. I mentioned in my opening 
paragraph Noth’s study on “The System 
of the Twelve Tribes of Israel.” In this 
monograph, which was published in 1930, 
the German savant came to the conclusion 
that the twelve tribes of Israel constituted 
a sacral league—what the Greeks called an 
amphictyony—of participants in the cult 
and upkeep of an important sanctuary; 
and while the details about the origin of 
the league which he infers from Joshua 
24 are read into that chapter by a most 
midrashic exegesis, the evidence for the 
amphictyonic character of the twelve 
tribes is, if not cogent, undeniably interest- 
ing and favorable to such a view. To be 
sure, it is not a logical corollary of this 
view that there was no Israel before an 
amphictyony was constituted in the land 
of Israel or after the center of the nation 
had shifted from the land of Israel; but 
psychologically the spell of the am- 
phictyony hypothesis not only leads Noth 
into these arbitrary doctrines but even 
makes him speak right down to the end 
of Bar Kochba’s revolt (135 C.E.) of 
“the tribes’—only exceptionally of “the 
descendants of the old tribes”—for all the 
world as if they still existed as tribes. 


HE FOUR parts of Noth’s History are 
lb as follows: 1) Israel as the Con- 
federacy of Twelve Tribes; 2) The Life 
of Ancient Israel in the Palestinian-Syrian 
World; 3) Israel under the Rule of the 
Great Powers of the Ancient Orient; 4) 
Restoration, Decline and Fall. The pre- 
ceding paragraphs will have given the 
reader an inkling (though only that) of 
my differences with Noth particularly on 
numbers 1 (Israelite origins and the con- 
quest of Palestine) and 3 (the exile and 
the post-exilic period). I also have reserva- 
tions with regard to number 2. But this is 
the best book of its kind, and it is interest- 
ingly and readably written. Every Bible 
student must have it. 

The English translation is serviceable as 
it stands, but improvement cannot be dis- 
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pensed with in new 
editions. 

Before any new impression, the proper 
names need to be gone over carefully. The 
Germanized biblical proper names usually 
render the Hebrew zayin by s, but in the 
English translation there is no justification 
for disguising King Uzziah as Ussia and 
the city of Azekah as Asekah. A related 
phenomenon is Johannes for the Hebrew 
name which is always written John (or, in 
the case of Old Testament characters, 
Johanan) in English. German Palestinolog- 
ists habitually refer to the majority of 
Palestinian localities, and often to quite 
well known ones like Jaffa, by exact 
transliterations of their modern Arabic 
names printed in italics and without capi- 
tals; i.e., always tell bet mirsim, and some- 
times even jafa. The translator has imitated 
Noth’s procedure in this matter, but has 
eliminated the italics without introducing 
capitals, which results in an odd effect. 
Besides, the names are often incorrectly 
spelled in the English translation; in par- 
ticular, a lot of signs of vowel length are 
missing. And for some inexplicable rea- 
son, Mizpah always appears as Mizpeh, 
which is the name of an altogether dif- 
ferent locality. 

In any new edition, the translation itself 
should also be carefully revised. One reads 
countless times “all the same” where 
“nevertheless” (or, occasionally, “how- 
ever”) would be better; “admittedly” 
where the force of the original is “how- 
ever” or “to be sure”; “to begin with” where 
only “at first” (or, occasionally, “first” 
alone but immediately preceding the verb) 
would be natural; “sacred” for “sacral”; 
“exulants” for “exiles” (does the former 
word exist?); and similar flaws. One also 
finds “the Gerizim” for plain “Gerizim” 
(or “Mount Gerizim”) just because Ger- 
man frequently employs the definite article 
with proper names where English does not. 
Failure to appreciate this usage has even 
resulted in a statement that “Danish ex- 
cavations have uncovered the old silo” 
(p. 95 n. 3); in which, since it does not 
appear in Daniel or Koheleth, even cer- 
tain writers on Bible will admit that “the 
ancient silo” is a mistranslation of a Ger- 
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man phrase meaning “ancient Shiloh.” 
Some other sentences are no less mystify- 
ing. Translating a text of such volume and 
content is a difficult task, and the purpose 
of the foregoing remarks was to be help- 
ful. For it is my hope that the English 
translation of Noth’s History of Israel will 
sell well enough to warrant not only re- 
printing but also revising. 

A task not for a translator but for a 
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specialist will be that of enhancing the 
value of the revised English version by 
adding to the references to German trans- 
lations of ancient oriental texts (mostly 
in Gressmann’s Altorientalische Texte zum 
Alten Testament) references to English 
translations of the texts in question (most- 
ly in Pritchard’s Ancient Near Eastern 
Texts relating to the Old Testament). 
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The Joel Brand Story 


To the Editor of Midstream: 

I read with great interest in your very 
fine quarterly (Summer 1958, Pages 95- 
97) a review by the distinguished Richard 
H. S. Crossman of the Joel Brand-Alex 
Weissberg book. It seems to me that the 
“Brand-Weissberg controversy” as well as 
the review of the book would need further 
clarification. 

May I state that I am writing this letter 
—sine ira et studio—as one who knows 
the facts from personal experience. I 
knew Brand and the leaders of the Hun- 
garian Zionist Movement intimately, having 
lived in Budapest from 1942-8. Further- 
more, I have the right to claim objectivity 
in the matter because I did not permit 
myself to become involved in the activities 
of the Vaada in Budapest although my 
stay in Hungary as the Adviser on Jewish 
Matters to the Polish Committee, 1942-4, 
(semi-official agency of the Polish Govern- 
ment in exile) and later, 1944-5, as an 
official of the Swedish Legation and per- 
sonal secretary to Professor Valdemar 
Langlet (Head of the Swedish Red Cross), 
brought me in direct contact with 
Brand, Kastner, Komoly, Fenkiel, Offen- 
bach, and others. I differed with them on 
basic ideas and policies concerning the 
rescue of Jews, but I must admit that they 
were the only ones who were willing to 
be engaged in illegal activities which en- 
dangered their lives, while the rank and 
file of the Hungarian-Jewish Community 
did not want to have anything to do with 
it. Because of that a man like Joel Brand 
could rise to prominence. 

Brand glorifies his own importance in 
his “story.” He takes credit for accom- 
plishments which were the result of ac- 
tions taken by Sweden (Protective Pass- 
ports, Red Cross passports), Switzerland, 
and other neutrals as well as by the Polish 
Committee before March, 1944. Brand 
shows very little modesty even in giving 
credit to such outstanding men as Otto 
Komoly of blessed memory, and Schulem 
(Sandor) Offenbach, a naive and good- 
hearted follower of Kastner-Brand. He ex- 


aggerated every bit of activity of which 
he was a part. He glories in his glory. 

It seems that facts and legend are not 
kept apart and the chronological summary 
makes it even more difficult to separate the 
two. To this effect, neither Alex Weissberg 
nor Andre Deutsch were able to verify 
the facts although they may have made 
an effort. The reason for this difficulty was 
beyond their control. After 10 or 15 years, 
legend and facts merge and even historians 
will have a difficult time to evaluate indi- 
vidual reports pragmatically and critical- 
ly. The story of Sir Walter Raleigh will 
illustrate this point: while imprisoned in 
the Tower, Sir Walter heard a noise of a 
brawl in the courtyard and questioned sev- 
eral guardsmen about it. When each de- 
scribed the brawl in a different way, Sir 
Walter, we are told, tore up the manu- 
script of his History of the Romans ex- 
claiming: “If I cannot find out what hap- 
pened yesterday, how can I give a re- 
liable account of what happened two 
thousand years ago.” Even modern his- 
torians are inaccurate and writers feel that 
they have the right to use the “licentia 
poetica” to the best of their judgment. 

Joel Brand, a simple, good-hearted and 
courageous man, was willing to engage in 
a type of underground activity that re- 
quires great intelligence, skill, and ability 
which he did not possess and did not claim 
to possess. Mr. Crossman is critical about 
the fact that the name of the German 
Ambassador in Hungary is mispronounced 
(Wesenmeyer resp. Veesenmayer) which 
could also be a printing error. It is in- 
deed a minor offence. The same as for 
the name of Mosche (Mosche), and not 
Moche Kraus, which was misprinted in 
Midstream. 

Why was Joel Brand selected for the 
mission and not someone else? The answer 
is simple. Brand knew and “mingled” with 
the small fry among the Gestapo before 
March, 1944. He also knew Wislizeni (or 
Wisliceni). When Carl Eichmann began 
to “officiate in Budapest” he was already 
known in Gestapo circles with whom he 
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did “business” previous to March 17, 1944. 
Needless to say, Brand’s dealings with 
the Gestapo were known to the office of 
the Sochnut in Constantinople, including 
Moshe Shertok. When Eichmann asked 
Brand to leave for Turkey his order was 
“accepted,” not because they had confi- 
dence in this high ranking Gestapo official 
but because the situation was desperate 
and stalling for time was the only possible 
solution. 

The third critical remark in the review 
reads as follows: “It is surely unfair to 
suggest that Roosevelt and Churchill were 
callous about the Jews because they 
forbade any British or American citizen 
to enter into this kind of ‘negotiation.’ 
Two days after they publicly denounced 
Himmler’s Big Deal they condemned with 
equal severity any negotiation with the 
men of July 20th. It was not anti-Semitism, 
therefore, as Weissberg-Brand suggests, 
that motivated them, but a stubborn belief 
in Unconditional Surrender.” 

I, too, think that anti-Semitism has 
nothing to do with it. But I am deeply 
convinced, and so are a number of well- 
informed and decent men, and my convic- 
tion is based on facts, that the Allies did 
not exhaust all the possibilities to help the 
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desperate Jews and left them as a prey 
to the beast, saying “We are very sorry, but 
there is nothing we can do.” Let us ask 
Ira A. Hirschmann and he will tell us 
that it was possible to “persuade” Ru- 
mania and Bulgaria through their repre- 
sentatives in Ankara to take it “easy” 
with Jews (Lifeline to a Promised Land), 
No united effort was made till 1944 to 
use the good offices of the International 
Red Cross, Vatican, the Neutrals, to put 
real pressure on Germany or at least her 
satellites (including Hungary). May I call 
Mr. Crossman’s attention to a fact perhaps 
unknown to him about a memorandum 
in which we of the underground begged 
Washington and London to bomb Ausch- 
witz and other crematoria and the answer 
was that the crematoria did not represent 
“military objects” and therefore could not 
be bombed, although they were in the 
reach of Allied bombers since 1943, first 
from Sicily and then from France. A 
father whose child was kidnapped and is 
in great danger has the moral right and 
the duty to negotiate with the kidnapped, 
afraid that the police could be too late. 
And that is exactly what desperate people 
did, knowing that the police “could not and 
would not” answer their cry. 


CHARLES W. STECKEL 
Pasadena, California 
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(Continued from page 4) 


have survived in Polish forests, were 
condemned to an unnecessary death be- 
hind ghetto walls and in death camps. 
But even this policy of the Home 
Army Command did not satisfy the 
extreme right wing, whose military or- 
ganization known as the Polish Armed 
Forces devoted as many efforts to the 
killing of individual Jews hiding in 
forests and to attacking Jewish partisan 
units as it did to the destruction of So- 
viet and Communist-led Polish People’s 
Army partisan detachments. The most 
infamous exploit of the Polish Armed 
Forces was the almost total annihila- 
tion of two of the three partisan de- 
tachments organized by the few dozen 
Warsaw Ghetto fighters, who with the 
help of the Communist People’s Army 
had succeeded in escaping alive from 
the ghetto when the fight was over. 
The behavior of Polish politicians, 
soldiers and Catholic Church leaders, 
who during the war found themselves 
in Britain, in face of the extermination 
of Polish Jewry is still little known. The 
man in charge of the all-important 
Ministry of Information during the 
critical 1940-41 period, Professor Stron- 
ski, was one of the main theoreticians of 
Polish anti-Semitism. Under his direc- 
tion Polish radio broadcasts from Lon- 
don did practically nothing to combat 
the effects of the Nazis’ anti-Jewish 
propaganda amongst the Polish masses. 
Certain influential authorities in the 
Catholic hierarchy, who hated parlia- 
mentary democracy, saw no difference 
between Socialists and Communists, re- 
garded Britain as a heretical country 
hostile to the true Church, and saw in 
the British treatment of Jews proof that 
the Jews ruled the country. Inside the 
government itself, the high-ranking offi- 
cials in charge of Jewish affairs proved 
to be cynical anti-Semites, who sup- 
pressed or delayed reports dealing with 
Jewish matters sent by the official un- 
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derground, so that when the Jewish 
representatives on the Council suggest- 
ed measures to help the Jews to escape 
or defend themselves, their suggestions 
could be turned down by the military 
on the grounds that they had come too 
late. 

The Warsaw Ghetto Uprising served 
as the ultimate test of Polish-Jewish re- 
lations and proved that apart from a 
minority, the Polish people as a whole 
was determined to treat the Nazi “Final 
Solution” as a unique and even God- 
sent opportunity to rid Poland of all 
her Jews, (The average peasant viewed 
Hitler as the Lord’s instrument for 
punishing the Jews for their killing of 
Christ.) 

Before the rising took place, even 
though of the original half a million 
Jews only some 50,000 remained, the 
Home Army used every possible excuse 
to avoid supplying arms to the Jewish 
Fighting Organization. The chroniclers 
of the Warsaw Ghetto resistance have 
recorded the following deliveries of 
arms by representatives of the Polish 
Home Army: ten pistols with a small 
amount of ammunition in December 
1942, and fifty revolvers, fifty hand gre- 
nades and four kilograms of explosives 
at the beginning of 1943. (Most of the 
weapons later proved faulty and could 
not be used.) When on April 19th 1943, 
the uprising broke out, the Home Army 
left all appeals for arms and ammuni- 
tion from the ghetto fighters unan- 
swered, and when it finally chose to 
reply, its command offered to evacuate 
the ghetto fighters to south-eastern Po- 
land, where they could prove their Po- 
lish patriotism by taking part in the 
forthcoming battle against the ap- 
proaching Soviet troops. Thus, al- 
though in Warsaw alone the Home 
Army had an organized force of 40,000 
men and women, the weapons the Jew- 
ish Fighting Organization could manu- 
facture or obtain from outside were 
just enough to arm 600 fighters. Most 
of the arms and ammunition used by 
the ghetto fighters were supplied by the 
People’s Army, the left-wing Socialists, 
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and a number of Catholic intellectuals 
belonging to the Council for Aiding 
Jews. 


URING the uprising, detachments of 
D the People’s Army attacked Ger- 
man gun positions from outside, sup- 
plied the ghetto fighters with ammuni- 
tion and, according to German sources, 
actually joined the Jews in their fight 
inside the ghetto. But the aid of Polish 
left-wingers and isolated Catholics must 
not obscure the fact that the mass of 
Warsavites succeeded in shutting their 
hearts and consciences to the protracted 
murder of some 50,000 unarmed human 
beings, who chose to defy their murder- 
ers by giving unreserved support to 
their few armed fighters, and who pre- 
ferred to be burned alive in their ghet- 
to tenements rather than acquiesce in 
final defeat by surrendering to the Nazi 
beasts and ending in gas chambers. 

The Warsaw Ghetto fighters began 
their revolt after hoisting a Polish and 
Jewish flag from the tallest building in 
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the ghetto. On April 25th, 1943, the 
sixth day of the uprising, an editorial 
in Walka, the organ of the National 
Democratic Party whose representatives 
were influential in the London Govern- 
ment, had this to say of their demon- 
stration of attachment to their Polish 
homeland: “For even the Jew fighting 
for his life understands that he cannot 
move the world by his fate, which he 
has a hundred times deserved, but by 
the name of Poland.” On May 5th Glos 
Polski, the organ of the Home Army 
Command, warned Poles against help- 
ing Jewish survivors in words which for 
perfidy have hardly ever had their 
equal: 


The behavior of the fighting Jews 
deserves the respect of Poles. We 
cannot help them for the same rea- 
son that we are impotent to save our 
brothers perishing at Oswiecim, Maj- 
danek and many other camps. It hap- 
pens, however, that individual Jews 
escape to the Polish side and look for 
shelter in neighboring houses. 
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Christian hearts sensitive to the mis- 
fortune of their fellow humans, eas- 
ily forget the injuries and prejudices 
of the past, and at the risk of their 
own lives save them. But their fine 
gesture must be governed by reason. 
The Jews sometimes fear the Ger- 
mans more than death itself. When 
later caught, they tell them in many 
cases without hesitation where they 
have spent the night. As a result, 
whole Polish families lose their life. 


On the same day Polska, the mouth- 
piece of Sanacja, the party which ruled 
Poland since 1926 and together with 
the National Democrats controlled the 
London Government and the Polish 
Armed Forces, expressed the views of 
the Realpolitikers on the final act of 
the Jewish tragedy: 


The attitude of the Polish people 
to the horrible, bloody and revolting 
massacre of the Jews is clear-cut: We 
condemn all crimes contrary to the 
feelings of civilized men and Chris- 
tian ethics... . We realize that the 
Jews wil fall in this struggle and that 
this will be the last act of the Jewish 
drama in Warsaw and Poland. This 
fact will have serious consequences 
for our society after the war, which 
will end victoriously for us. Poles 
cannot remain indifferent to the fact 
that in Warsaw, where Jews formed 
a concentration almost half a mil- 
lion strong, which to a gigantic ex- 
tent controlled its economic, and to 
a large extent its cultural life, sud- 
denly there will practically remain 
no trace of them. ... The same goes 
for the rest of Poland. It is not the 
moment now, when human blood is 
still being shed and burning houses 
and properties nightly redden the 
sky over Warsaw, to examine in cold 
blood the consequences of this 
drama. But if we feel compelled to 
draw the attention of our readers to 
them, it is because they should know 
that amongst the many consequences 
this war will bring us Poles, one of 
the greatest will be the result of 
what is happening before our very 
eyes behind the walls of the Warsaw 
Ghetto. The realization of this will 
make it possible for us to treat these 
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events not with horror alone, but 
also with realism, which must char- 
acterize Polish thinking in every 
present situation. 


It was this “realism” which led Polish 
peasants to demand 100 zlotys for a 
glass of water from Jews being taken 
in cattle-trucks to the gas-chambers of 
Treblinka, and to murdering others 
who had jumped from trains taking 
them to Treblinka, Majdanek or Sobi- 
bor in order to get hold of their clothes 
or the dollars and jewels they might 
still possess. And the same determina- 
tion to turn the war to good account 
through ridding Poland of all her Jews 
made the right-wing underground mur- 
der hundreds of Jewish survivors in the 
years 1944-47, when the Nazi beast no 
longer occupied their country. 

Today there are only 50,000 Jews 
left in Poland. Yet in many of those 
Poles who are generally regarded in 
this country as the natural allies of the 
West they still have the power of awak- 
ening blind hatreds, as the events fol- 
lowing the Poznan demonstrations have 
shown. For perhaps no other people in 
Europe—with the exception of the Ger- 
mans—is burdened with a greater com- 
plex of guilt towards Jews than the 
mass of the Polish people. 


Shavei Zion at Twenty 
By ERNEST STOCK 


ALFWAY up the Mediterranean 
Coast between Haifa Bay and the 
border of Lebanon there is a place on 
the map of Israel which is called Shavei 
Zion, “The Returners to Zion.” In re- 
cent years, it has come to be known 
mainly as the location of Dolphin 
House, the luxurious resort hotel that 
has brought a Riviera-type glamor to the 
ancient Phoenician shore. The hotel, 
with its palm-lined beach, its swimming 
pool watched over by a playful dolphin 
spouting water from its granite mouth, 
and its shady outdoor cafe, is indeed so 
delightful a spot that few of the guests 
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venture forth from it and cross the 
road where the village which bears the 
proud name lies half-hidden behind 
groves of tamarisk trees. 

Perhaps one reason the foreign tour- 
ists who make up a large part of the 
hotel’s roster of guests don’t show more 
curiosity about their neighbors across 
the road is that they feel self-conscious 
about the contrast between their own 
temporary surroundings and the sober- 
ness and austerity of life in an Israeli 
village. With places like Dolphin 
House, Israel has succeeded in rivalling 
the traditional tourist haunts where the 
traveller is made to forget the worka- 
day world. But the people in her vil- 
lages have not yet become a part of the 
landscape, and a subject for color slides 
like the peasants of the drowsy hamlets 
of Sicily. The visitor knows that the 
farmer is blood of his own blood, and 
a diffidence comes between them. 

But not so in Shavei Zion. 

Last summer, while spending a week- 
end at the Dolphin House, I put away 
my bathing suit for what I thought 
would be a quarter of an hour’s stroll 
through the village. I stayed the whole 
afternoon. An elderly couple, seeing 
me admire the carefully groomed flower 
beds in front of their house, invited 
me in, and within minutes there sprang 
up among us a warmth and intimacy 
infinitely more meaningful than the 
smiles and waves exchanged with a 
hundred picturesque peasants in Italy 
or Greece. This is the story of Shavei 
Zion, as they told it to me. 

Twenty years ago the “Returners to 
Zion” had been members of a congrega- 
tion in the small town of Rexingen, in 
the province of Wurttemberg in South- 
ern Germany. They were middle-class 
Jews, mostly rural traders who kept to 
their own affairs, were devoted to their 
families and took a deep interest in 
their religious traditions and congrega- 
tional activities. None of them had 
been active Zionists, and so their “re- 
turn,” notwithstanding the settlement’s 
name, had little about it of messianic 
fervor. Having diagnosed their position 
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in Germany as untenable, they decided 
early in 1937 to emigrate as a group 
and, after weighing and discarding 
such possibilities as England, Kenya, 
the United States and Costa Rica, 
elected to transfer their congregation 
to Palestine so that, “since we could not 
remain Germans, we could at least be 
good Jews.” 

A three-man advance party was sent 
to spy out the land and to select a loca- 
tion for the new Rexingen. The tract 
in Western Galilee now occupied by 
the village was then little more than a 
mound of weedy sand, though excava- 
tions of entire mosaic floors have since 
shown that it was the site of a flourish- 
ing settlement in Byzantine days. But 
in 1938 it was surrounded by hostile 
Arabs and, except for the recently 
founded Naharia three miles to the 
North, the nearest Jewish settlements 
were the suburbs of Haifa, fifteen miles 
to the South. The decision to locate 
there nevertheless almost turned out to 
be the whole group’s undoing, for just 
ten years later the U.N. Partition Plan 
assigned this entire area to the pro- 
posed Palestine Arab state. But history 
willed it otherwise, and Shaevi Zion 
was able to celebrate its twentieth anni- 
versary at the original site. 


_ MAIN BODY, twenty-five families 
in all, set out from Rexingen in 
two contingents. Before leaving their 
ancestral home, the group devised not 
only a name but also a flag for its new 
settlement. But neither survived very 
long. The name they chose was Mal- 
chutia (from melech—king), a rough 
translation of Rexingen. But the suffix 
ia (or ya) can also signify the divine 
name—as in Hallelwya—so that Mal- 
chutia could mean “Kingdom of God.” 
This the settlement authorities thought 
a bit pretentious for the new Rexingen, 
and they suggested the village be called 
Shavei Zion instead. 

The flag, symbol of their faith in 
their common adventure, was soon put 
away, too, as the group exchanged its 
local patriotism for an equally ardent 
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identification with the Yishuv of Pal- 
estine as a whole. 

But the village itself, even twenty 
years later, still palpably breathes some 
of the old Rexingen air. Most Israel 
villages are planned by outsiders, and 
it is impossible to tell the origin of the 
settlers from their outward appearance. 
But Shavei Zion shows the impress of 
its inhabitants ‘at every turn. The 
houses, though built in standard Israel 
style, square, white, roofed with red, 
are given an individualized look by the 
variegated arrangements of flowers and 
shrubbery that surround them. The 
straight rows of trees lining the two 
thoroughfares create an air of age and 
of permanency. A combination village 
green and playing field in the center of 
the hamlet gives a distinctly European 
touch to the layout. At the far end, 
where the two roads curve into one 
another, there is a small, lovingly 
tended cemetery. 

Many of the men’s faces have a dis- 
tinctly Germanic cast, and the women, 
now in their fifties and sixties, have 
kept fine figures and fresh, ruddy skins 
from their work out of doors. For their 
Sabbath Spaztergang and socializing, 
they wear simple black dresses, some of 
which may well date from their Rex- 
ingen days, but have not lost their 
stylishness. 

Most of the Rexingen families were 
already in their forties when they ar- 
rived—not a good age for learning a 
new language. So they still speak Ger- 
man with one another, and some have 
never managed to learn more than a 
few words of Hebrew. My hosts ad- 
mitted wistfully that the Arab handy- 
man who mows their lawn knows more 
Hebrew than they do. He is from 
Masra, an Arab village across the main 
Haifa road, whose inhabitants had the 
good sense not to take potshots at their 
Jewish neighbors and to stay behind 
when most of the other Arab villagers 
in the vicinity fled to Lebanon. 

But perhaps the fluent Hebrew of 
the Masra Arabs is not nearly as re- 
Markable as the soft accents of the 
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Wurttemberg dialect on the lips of 
Jews born in Cairo. A few years ago, 
the son of a Rexingen family came 
home from his army service with a 
charming corporal as his fiancee. She 
had come from Egypt not long before, 
but in less than a year she was able to 
chat with her husband’s kin in the 
purest Rexingen German. Her adjust- 
ment was complete when two of her 
brothers were accepted as members of 
the settlement. 


F THE ORIGINAL twenty-five families 

who came from Rexingen in 1938, 
twenty still live in the village. Some of 
the pioneer members have died; one 
was killed by Arabs while he was stand- 
ing guard. (Two of the settlers’ sons 
died in the war of independence.) The 
rest of the seventy families of Shavei 
Zion are made up of children of the 
first generation, and of others who have 
since joined, like the Egyptians. There 
is room for ten more families now. But 
even this pleasant community, with its 
splendid location and its earnest yet 
cheerful people, has trouble finding 
suitable reinforcements. Those who 
take up farming nowadays, it appears, 
either come from backward countries, 
have neither skill nor money and go 
wherever they are sent, or they are 
individualists who are frightened by 
the communal aspects of Shavei Zion’s 
existence. For Shaevi Zion is a moshav 
shitufi, and its most important claim to 
distinction is its introduction of this 
novel pattern into Israel’s agricultural 
society. In a moshav shitufi all capital 
equipment is owned in common, and 
all work is done by assignment on a 
cooperative basis. Although each fam- 
ily conducts its individual household, 
members earn no private income but 
receive cash benefits out of the com- 
munal earnings. These are graded by 
family size and requirements. This sys- 
tem, which combines the kibbutz’s co- 
operative form of management with 
the private family life of the home- 
stead, has since been imitated a num- 
ber of times but not always successfully. 
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To carry it through, so it seems, a rare 
brand of practical idealism is necessary, 
one which fuses rugged individualism 
with the will for collective endeavor 
which leaves no room for the ac- 
cumulation of personal wealth. 

A, for Israel, unique aspect of this 
system is that it does not represent any 
particular social doctrine. No theory 
preceded the practice. As one of the 
settlers put it: “The founding fathers 
of Shavei Zion had a small-town out- 
look that was utterly conservative. For 
political or cosmopolitan orientation 
there was neither time nor opportunity. 
Zionism was not compatible with that 
mentality. Marxism and socialism were 
hearsay slogans devoid of interest to 
them. They still believed in the free 
enterprise and individualistic ways of 
the days before the industrial revolu- 
tion. 

“But their lack of ideology proved a 
boon in their adjustment to the radical- 
ly changed way of life. They attempted 
a collective solution which would 
afford all those willing to start with 
them anew on the ancestral soil an 
opportunity to join the group, irrespec- 
tive of their financial position or age. 
Only the elderly members of the con- 
gregation had accumulated enough sav- 
ings to satisfy the British immigration 
requirements for “capitalists.” How- 
ever, they would not forsake the others. 
Thus they decided to pool their re- 
sources. In this communal spirit they 
left their former home and started out 
for their new home. But all were 
pledged to change not only their local- 
ity, but their entire mode of living. 
They were resolved to toil on the land 
and to live from the labor of their 
hands.” 

The so-called Rexingen Principles, 
adopted in 1937 by the founding group, 
provided that each member had to in- 
vest his entire capital in the coopera- 
tive, but granted equal membership to 
every man, even to those without the 
requisite funds. Out of this the coop- 
erative erected the village, in which 
each family was assigned a house. Later, 
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who now work from two to six hours 
a day, according to their age and the 
number and age of their children. 


HE PRINCIPLES also stipulated that 
T “Malchutia” be established on a 
“traditionally religious basis,” and 
most of the settlers are in fact observant 
and regularly attend the orthodox serv- 
ices in their modest synagogue—social 
hall. But this has not resulted in formal 
affiliation with any of the religious 
parties. Shavei Zion’s allegiance, unlike 
that of most other cooperative villages, 
belongs to no party, religious or non- 
religious, and its air is singularly un- 
troubled by political argument. On 
election day the ballot box contains 
the whole range of voting slips, except 
for the Communists. “The party big 
shots have stopped coming around to 
us at election time,” my host smiled. 
“They know that our people are im- 
mune to their oratory. They don’t wait 
till the last minute to make up their 
minds.” 

But if their preoccupation with 
national politics is below par for Is- 
rael, the people of Shavei Zion devote 
much time and debate to running their 
own community, through their village 
council. The integration of new fam- 
ilies, including the settlers’ own mar- 
ried children, posed many new chal- 
lenges. So did the cultivation of 6,000 
dunams of land in the Negev by Shavei 
Zion’s experienced farmers, who also 
volunteered to teach their skills to a 
new settlement in the Negev. They 
take pride in the fact that theirs is a 
first-rate farm operation, even though 
only a small minority had had agri- 
cultural experience in Germany, Some, 
it is true, had been cattle dealers, and 
knew how to milk cows, But far more 
had been merchants, and one even had 
a small factory in Munich. There he 
heard about the plans of his Rexingen 
friends and asked for permission to 
join. 

My hosts had illustrated their story 
with snapshots from the family album, 
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with its many poignant scenes of 
humble beginnings (a watchtower and 
protective fence were the first struc- 
tures erected on the barren site), of 
joyful occasions (the arrival of the first 
cow, donated by the Rexingen pastor) 
and of sorrow (a handsome man in 
early middle age, killed by a mysterious 
tropical disease two months after his 
arrival). The sun was setting over the 
treetops when I started back for the 
Dolphin House. I had one more ques- 
tion. Didn’t the villagers feel that it 
disturbed their frugal ways to have the 
luxury hotel on their grounds? 

“Not at all,” said my host. “We like 
to see tourists enjoy themselves. And 
besides, the hotel pays taxes to our 
village, it buys our produce, and some 
of our people work there from time to 
time when things are slack on the 
farm.” 


Judgment on a Dervish 
By E. DAVID GOITEIN 


AY IsRAELI dervish from the Negev 
stood recently in the dock of the 
Supreme Court, sitting in Jerusalem. 
His bright, hypnotic eyes were the most 
striking feature of a mobile Beduin face. 
His small beard and white coif sug- 
gested a painting in a medieval mis- 
sal. He had been charged and found 
guilty of manslaughter. 

He had killed the wife of an impor- 
tant Beduin Sheikh. This lady had 
suffered from epilepsy for very many 
years. She had been to Arab doctors 
and Jewish specialists and one and all 


_ had failed to cure her, The dervish 


was not surprised because all these 
men, stuffed with European learning, 
had missed the true diagnosis. 

The woman, he knew, was suffering 
from the entry of a demon into her, 
and so long as this infernal creature 
was not forced out of her body, she 
would continue to be sick. So he said 
to her husband that in return for the 
payment of If100, a sheep and a 
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kumbaz (a cloak), he would cure the 
woman of her illness. 

He had himself cured very many 
sick people, he said, when doctors 
with diplomas had failed—and the 
husband saw no risk, because if the 
woman did not recover, he would 
return the If100. 

The lady was sent to the dervish’s 
tent and he began his treatment. It 
consisted mainly in beating her with 
sticks. In this way the demon, he 
knew, would find it uncomfortable to 
stay where he was and would find 
other lodgement. 

The mother of the woman had one 
day entered the tent when the treat- 
ment had been going on and she loud- 
ly protested. The dervish, however, 
said that he and not she was the 
doctor and he and not she must decide 
upon the proper treatment. The pa- 
tient herself made no complaint as 
she had faith in her doctor, and was 
satisfied that he knéw what he was 
doing and would certainly cure her. 

Indeed, the Bedu was very near suc- 
cess. For, as he explained later in 
court, there are three kinds of 
demons. This was the worst kind, the 
most difficult to dislodge and yet he 
managed to bring it up as far as the 
neck of the unfortunate lady. He then 
squeezed her neck tight in one last 
effort to force the demon from her. In 
doing so, he—or the demon—throttled 
the lady. She died and the dervish was 
charged with causing her death. 

He was brought before the District 
Court sitting in Jerusalem. The dead 
woman’s husband and mother gave 
evidence. Details of the bargain—of 
the sheep, the kumbaz, the hundred 
Israel pounds—were sworn to and the 
methods of treatment were explained 
to the Court in a rich Arabic which, 
when translated into Hebrew, had an 
almost Biblical ring. A doctor gave 
evidence and pooh-poohed the demon 
theory and gave it as his professional 
view that the woman had died of 
strangulation. 

The dervish, swearing on the Ko- 
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ran to speak the truth, gave his 
version of the story. No, he had not 
read any books on medicine, but a 
spirit of enlightenment had come 
upon him and he understood how to 
treat those very cases which learned 
doctors who had read many books, 
had failed to cure, Yet he emphatical- 
ly denied that beating the woman was 
part of his cure. That was an inven- 
tion of his enemies. 

All he had done was to wave the 
skirt of his cloak over the sick woman 
—and he demonstrated to the court 
how he had acted—which was quite 
enough to disturb the demon. How 
had his patient come by the bruises 
found after her death on her body? 
There were no bruises. It was pure 
imagination—invention of those who 
were no friends of his. 

Unhappily the dervish of the Negev 
had forgotten the advice of Hip- 
pocrates: “As to diseases, make a habit 
of two things—to help or at least to do 
no harm.” The harm he had done was 
irreparable. 

The single judge who heard the 
case was Judge Gaulan. Judge Gau- 
lan, born in Jerusalem, understood 
that here was no ordinary criminal. 
The accused man really believed in 
the treatment he had given and 
imagined that, with a little luck, his 
methods which had the blessing of the 
centuries, would relieve the woman 
of her epilepsy. He was quite sure he 
had cured other people, so why not 
this one? 

But the law makes no exception for 
quack doctors where they hold no 
medical license, however good their 
intentions may be. The judge there- 
fore had no alternative but to find the 
man guilty. But taking into account 
the desert background and the primi- 
tive way of thinking of Israeli Beduin, 
he sentenced him to a mere eighteen 
months imprisonment. 

For an Arab of the Negev who can- 
not bear even the claustrophobic feel 
of a house, who needs an open tent 
and the endless miles of wilderness for 
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his comfort, the thought of being im- 
prisoned is unbearable. He appealed, 
therefore, to the Supreme Court. 

He took no lawyer and argued his 
own case. He stressed the facts and 
talked no law. Yet one of the judges 
could not resist the temptation of ask- 
ing this question: robbed of its primi- 
tive language, what was the treatment 
given by this simple dervish other than 
the shock treatment which modern 
medicine gives to the unhappy suf- 
ferers of mental disorders? 

If a doctor, holding all the necessary 
certificates and licenses, gives shock 
treatment to a patient and as a result 
injures him or kills him, could you, 
he asked the representative of the At- 
torney General, charge him with a 
criminal offence? Did it make any dif- 
ference that the dervish talked of 
demons while the doctor uses a more 
elegant term for the unknown? These 
were no idle questions, Less than a 
year ago the English Law Reports had 
told the tale of a highly competent 
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doctor, in an extremely modern hos- 
pital, who had used methods similar 
to those of the dervish of Israel on a 
mental patient and had broken all the 
bones of his body, Why was the Negev 
dervish more to blame than the English 
doctor? 

The answer of the Attorney Gen- 
eral’s representative was that the doctor 
too should be punished if he caused 
death by the improper use of a method 
of healing. It was, he argued, for him 
to take all proper precautions to pre- 
vent harm coming to a patient from his 


_ treatment. 


Furthermore, a doctor may be pre- 
sumed to have the knowledge and skill 
required for healing while the dervish 
had taken upon himself, on the basis of 
his ignorance alone, to cure a woman 
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by the use of dangerous “medicine.” 

The Court had these Hebrew argu- 
ments translated into Arabic and the 
dervish was given a chance to reply. He 
had nothing to say except that he had 
not beaten the woman and that he 
begged for the mercy of Allah and the 
Court. 

He added that he had made his peace 
with the Sheikh whose wife he had 
“treated” and had since married a 
member of the Sheikh’s family. This 
would be his second wife, but ap- 
parently news of the law against 
bigamy enacted by the Knesset in Jeru- 
salem has not yet reached the desert 
south of Beersheba. 

The Supreme Court confirmed the 
sentence of the lower court. 

(Jewish Observer, London) 
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